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I remember that one of our most 
gave this toast. “Our 
ht; but, whether right or 














Mr, A, resumed. 
celebrated naval officers lege 
: may she always be rig i 
ae tne aa be successful.” This might be 
a very good toast for an officer of the navy, Military 
men, admit, are not bound to enter into the moral 
questions which may arise between nations; by their 
commissions they are bound to take it for granted that 
their country is in the right, when those departments of 
thei: Government to whom the right of judging is con- 
signed have so determined. The question of right and 
wrong in war isa question for such an assembly as this, 
not for the deck of a man-of-war. I donot therefore disap- 
prove of the toast as one to be taken by a naval officer;but, 
as a moral question, to be decided by a vote In this House 
within two months’ time from this day, never would adopt 
the sentiment. I would rather say, “Our country: may she 
always be successful; but, whether successful or not, 
may she always be in the right.” This is the sentiment 
which | think every man should bring home to his 
heart on questions so weighty and so delicate as those 
involved in our present relations with Great Britain, 
If war we must have, oh let us have it for the right; and 
let us not expect the God of batties to give us success 
when we are in the wrong. 

I hope that the idea of our defenceless state, of which 
the gentleman seemed to make so light,as_ being of little 
consequence, and as presenting no obstacle to our going 
to war, because, if the British burn New York we can 
burn London, will be very differently viewed by this 
House, and that arguments of such a description will 
have no weight here. 

Still less onght another argument which that gentle- 
man presented to our consideration. He said that in ref- 
erence to the threats by Great Britain to raise the flag 
of emancipatton in our Southern States, that, tuo, was a 
thing to be made light of, because Great Britain her- 
self was in a condition so precarious that her own people 
were as likely to overturn her Government as it was to 
injure us at the South. 

I will not meet the gentleman on that question, I be- 
lieve that Great Britain, like all the other Powers of 
Europe, and especially France, (to whom we are advised 
to look as our chief reliance,) is in a most precarious 
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situation. I believe they are all in danger of a tremen- 
dous revolution; and none so much as that very France, 
I must say here (and I do not know whether it will be 
very acceptable to this House) thatif it be true, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania intimates, that the inter- 
ference of our minister in France, by the publication of 
the pamphlet on which he bestowed so high paise, was 
the occasion of the refusal of France to ratify the quin- 
tuple treaty, Ido not hold that proceeding in as much 
admiration as the gentleman does; it comes too near suc- 
cessin domg wrong. Her minister had signed that trea- 
ty, and the refusal to ratify it was not based in the refu- 
sal by France of the right of search, for that right she 
had already granted by other and independent treaties 
now in force. She is bound already on that subject. 
and I say that, for the sake of the moral principles which 
govern the intercourse and conduct of nations, France 
owes an explanation to the world of her refusal to ratify 
that treaty. If it be true that General Cass has effected 
this result, I, for one, do rot thank him for it. Not only 
because he has persuaded France to break her faith and 
put herself in the wrong in the future controversies which 
anay arise between her and the other parties to that treaty, 
but also because it looks like an intermedling with the 
political affairs of Europe; it has the aspect of engaging 
us into entangling alliances with foreign nations, the 
very evil against which the venerable Washington and 
the venerable Jefferson both so emphatically warned their 
countrymen. 

In Washington’s Farewell Address (a paper which 
has lately been readin the Hall, and which ought al- 
ways to be read and heard with the deepest reverence) 


Paris?’ When she refused the other league she found 
herself in such circumstances of danger that she thought it 
necessary to expend I do not know how many millions of 
francs in throwing a wall around Paris. And now, if 
she does not ratify this quintuple treaty, she may find 
herself in the like case—they may have to put Paris 
within walls again, (just as if that could save them.) 
What good could she do with her [fifty] steamers, I be- 
lieve, and our one, and the hundred owned by Great 
Britain? One against a hundred—or say two. Well, 
that is two per cent.—rather worse than even the stock 
of the Bank of the United States. [A laugh.] 

The gentleman has made a speech to incite us to war 
with England, because we may count upon the aid of 
Frarce! And what good can France do us with such a 
burning mountain in the midst of her ownterritory? 
Threatened as she is every hour with a renewal of the 
scenes of the revolution, when the Chouans, as they were 
called, went roaming and ranging through the country 
burning and slaying—rifling churches and breaking open 
nunneries, and tying the nuns and friars together to 
drown them, calling it “republican marriages;” butchering 
prisoners in cold blood, and keeping the guillitone in play 
till the kennels literally ran down with the blood of those 
with whom they called aristocrats—-their nobles and men 
of property. ‘The sort of liberty there enjoyed was a jail 
of delivery of prisoners to a mob who surrounded the 
prison doors, and as the victims were set free clove them 
down inthe street. ‘Thatis history; and it will be histo- 
ry again if the very danger which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania sees should be realized. And what sort of 
anally is this for the United States in a war with Eng- 
land? 

What 1 say is of necessity desultory. It must be so: 
I was taken entirely by surprise. ‘Ihe gentleman’s mo- 
tion and his speech were unexpected by me. I had 
other topics which I intended to touch; but I have had 
no time to methodise. [Cries of “Go on—go on.” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania talks about war be- 
tween us and Great Britain as a very light thing, and then 
gives us all his good advice in order to prevent its occur- 
rence. And next, for the instruction of the noble nego- 
tiator who has visited our shores, he tells him how certain 
it is that she must be beaten because we are unarmed— 
such must be the consequence: it always has been. Un- 
armed nations always have beaten those that were armed. 
It is natural they should. Really, this is a discovery— 
not in natural history, but in the history of war. 

If we are to have a war, I hope that the negotiator will 
not take the gentleman’s advice so far as to become alarm- 
ed, and give the advice to his Government which the be- 
lief of such positions might lead to. I hope he will not 
give that importance to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania—to whose remarks I always attach great 
importance—and hope that the nation will weigh them 
well, and make up their minds as to the necessity of pre- 
paration. I hope he will think that the honorable gen- 
tleman_ has been indulging his fine imagination a little; 
that he has been displaying his ingenuity; that he has 
been speaking for the admiration of this House; or, if 
you please, has been making a speech for Buncombe, 
which means, in his case,I believe, the third district of the 
city of Philadelphia, {A laugh.] I hope he will con- 
clude to give it this turn; that he will take it for granted 
all this is intended forthe gentleman’s constituents; that 
he is not really serious in this thing; and that, on the 
whole, he will conclude to go on with the negotiafion just 
as if the speech had never been made. [Roars of laugh- 
ter.] 

But suppose that the negotiator, seeing the speech in 
the papers, and very possibly in pamphlets, and becoming 
aware of its deep impression on this House and this 
country, should conclude that war is probably to take 
place, and should write home to his Government, giving 
them an accountof the gentleman’s speech, [renewed 
laughter,] and commending it to their meditations. We 
have had one experiment of the effect such a document 
may produce in England. There was, I believe, a cer- 
tain report from a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations quite as warlike as the gentleman’s speech, and 
made, too, under the same profession of a great desire for 
peace. Well, that report, through the agency, I suppose, 
of the British minister here, went home to his Govern- 
ment, and when it got to London it produced a sort of 
combustion of London—not that it actually burnt the 
city down, as the gentleman’s warlike friend is to do, but 
it set the city ina flame. And what was the effect of it? 
Why, sir, our minister wrote forthwith to the valiant 
commander of our squadron in the Mediterranean to lose 
no time in getting nearer home. [Loud laughter.) 
Take my word for it, if the speech of the honorable gen- 
tleman, or any thing else, shall get us into a war with 
Great Britain, the constituents of the honorable gentle- 
men who represent our great commercial capitalists on 
this floor will wish they could call te the two hundred 
millions’ worth of their floating commercial marine to get 
nearer home, too; but it will be then too late. 

There is one consideration which ought to operate on 
this House, especially on those who here represent the 
commercial and navigating interests of this country; and 
that is, the difference between the Constitution of Eng- 
land and of this country in’ relation to the declaration of 
war. If we go to war with Great Britain, we must do it 
by act of Congress. Though our Ministers and Execu- 
tive oflicers may utter threatening words, yet thanks be to 
God, they have not the power to put the country into a 





there is a paragraph expressly devoted to that subject. 
And Mr. Jefferson made it a sort of political motto, to 
have “peace, friendship, and commercial relations with all 
nations, but entangling alliances with none.” Such has 
been the policy of the United States from that time to 
this. And I must say that the pamphlet which was put 
forth by our minister (of which he did me the honor to 
send me a copy, and which I have read with the most 
profound attention) has suggested to me the question as 
to the prudence and expediency of thus making us in any 
sort parties to the wars which are ahead. And I here 
ask the House and the country to believe that if the refu- 
eal of France to ratify the quintuple treaty shall be perse- 
vered in, (which I can scarcely believe possible) that the 
tight of search has no part in the wars which may fol- 
low, and in which we are in some danger of becoming 
entangled. That, I say, will be no part in such wars. It 
is no question between France and the four Powers. 
France has conceded it. It is her bad faith in refusing 
the ratification that is more likely than any thing else to 
embroil her with those Powers, just as it happened in 
what was called the Syrian question. She was then on 
the very verge of a war, when she found, before she was 
aware of it, that the fleets and arms of Great Britain had 
settled the question for her; and she then, for the first 
time, gave in and signed the league. 

And what will be our condition if, in consequence 
ofthe intrigues of our minister, we are involved in a Eu- 
ropean war on the hollow pretence of this right of search? 
There is in the French House of Deputies,which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania says was influenced by Gener- 
al Cass in in its refusal to ratify, an interest whose con- 
stant aim is to overthrow the dynasty of Louis Philippe, 
and destroy every vestige of it; a party who are much 
more bitterly opposed to him than any portion of either 
House of Congress is opposed either to Martin Van Buren 
or John Tyler. They would annihilate his family, roct 
and branch, and forever abolish the monarchial power he 
holds. Iwill not enter upon the question by what au- 
thority Louis Philippe holds his throne; it is not a ques- 
ton for this place or this time; but I will say that France 
and her representative body have that question clutched 
between the parties which there prevail; and that, in this 
coming war, which it seems this pamphlet of Mr. Cass is 
to kindle up, I would not give a picayune for his crown. 
And this is the state of things in which we are invited to 
go to war with France for our ally! 

(Mr. Ingersoll. The vote in the chamber was nearly 
Unanimous. ] 


Very well; that makes no difference. I am showing 
that what the party which refuses the ratification are after 
is not the right of search. They may thro® dust in Mr. 
Cass’s eyes, & make him believe that it is; but that is not 
the question, I repeat, between France and the allies; 
Nor was it the question in the Chambers of Deputies. gl'he 
gentleman says the vote was nearly unanunous; but we 
know what that often means, viz. that nobody votes 
against a thing. But there was no appelle nominal (as 
they call it,) no polling of the Chamber.M. Guizot saw the 
flame that was spreading, and he did not think it politic 
to oppose it, Whatever may have been the vote, be as- 


sured that France never will go to war on the question of | 


the right of search, And suppose we have their ase 
sistance, pray of what avail will it beto usin a naval war 
with Great Britain, when France herself will be torn to 
pieces with the armics of Russia and Prussia marching on 


state of war at their pleasure, whether it will or no. 
Should the President and his Cabinet think with the 
gentleman frem Pennsylvania, (Mr. Ingersoll,) or with 
the gentleman from Va., who spoke so bravely yesterday, 
(Mr. Wise,) still the People have reason to bless them- 
selves that the power is not lodged with that department 
of their Government, Meantime, we cannot commit any 
act of hostility until war has been regularly declared. 

But how is it with Great Britain? This“ very envoy 
has only to write home a letter of five lines, saying, “I 
perceive that the spirit of this People is for war,” and an- 
other order, expressed in five lines more, directing all na- 
val commanders to take every American vessel they find 
afloat, and straightway our ships will be carried, with- 
out further delay or ceremony, into British ports, there to 
be—not condemned, but kept under sequestration; 
just kept snug to abide the result of this negotiation. 

_ [Mr. Snyder, of Pennsylvania. IL hope he will write 
such a letter.] 

And then, if we do (as the gentleman holds out to our 
hopes) confiscate the two hundred milllons of dollars of 
our State debt, the British will have something to com- 
pensate them for the loss. 








Am I drawinga fanciful picture? The. gentleman well 
knows that it is a practical and sober account of just what 
has heretofore taken place. This is the way in which 
Great Britain always begins a war. Let any one look to 
the past history of her proceedings, to the war of 1763, 
for instanze. What was the complaint of France against 
her at that day? That her fleets swept the ocean before 
she had made any declaration of war. War is not there 
proclaimed by act of Parliament. No; an order in coun- 
cil to her commanders, naval or military, is all that is re- 
quisite. Are the gentleman’s constituents prepared for 
this? 

Mr. Snyder. “Yes, yes.” 

Is this one of the advantages we shall enjoy in the de- 
sired war with England, that the first notice we shall 
have of it is the capture of our commerce in every 
seal 

I am well aware that it is a very easy thing for one to 
get up here, andcry in loud and boastful tenes, “Perish 
commerce, perish credit,” perish every thing, but keep the 
nation’s honor untarnished! “yield nothing, make no con- 
cession!” And if the Minister of Great Britain is then to 
yield every thing, why that is the way to get an earldom! 
An earldom! an earldom for giving up all the demands of 
his own country! And is that the spirit of John Bull? 
No, sir; that is not the way that earldoms are won in Eng- 
land. Rodney never got beyond the dignity of a viscount 
for doing much more than that. Nelson, it is true, did 
get to be an earl, and Wellington was created a duke— 
but it was not by surrendering any thing to any body. It 
is not the practice of John Bull to enoble ‘sots or eowards;’ 
the titles he bestows may possibly be fancies of the brain, 
unworthy the notice of a philosopher; but, such as they 
are, they are not to be won by surrendering. There is 
one name in British history connected with surrendering, 
and it is that of Byng; and I think myself that the 
chance of sharing the fate of Byng is much more likely to 
be the fate of him who surrenders all his country’s de- 
mands than the possession of an earldom. 

Here Mr..A, yielded to a motion for the committee’s 
rising, which motion . prevailing, the committee rose ac- 
cordingly. 

The House then adjourned. 


Friday, April 15, 1842. 

The House being in Comnittee of the whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the 
following item of the General Appropriation Bill, viz. 

“No, 218. For salaries of the Ministers of the United 
States to Great Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Spain, Mexico, and Brazil, seventy-two thousand do!- 
lars” — 

From which Mr. Linn, of New York, had moved to 
strike out so much as related to the mission to Mexico. 


And which Mr. C. J. Ingersoll had moved to amend by 
reducing the sumsof appropriation for the missions to 
Austria and Prussia one-half— 

Mr. Adams, who was entitled to the floor from Thurs- 
day, rose and addressed the committee nearly as follows: 


When the committee rose yesterday I was endeavoring, 
as much as lay in my power, to make a reply to the very 
extraordinary, apd, to me, most unexpected and sudden 
introduction into this House of no less a question, in sub- 
stance, than that of peace and war between this country 
and Great Britain, and that on so slender a peg as a mo- 
tion to reduce the full Ministers to the Courts of Vienna 
and Berlin to the rank of Charges. Tho preceeding day 
had been occupied, in a manner equally sudden, with the 
consideration of the like question of peace and war, not 
with Great Britain only but also with the empire of Mex- 
ico, ‘These were topics solemn and painful to me, to a 
most extreme degree. As chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs I had hoped that the only duty I should 
be called to discharge in relation to these diplomatic ap- 
propriations was to sustain the estimates received from the 
Department of State, and to answer the resolution of this 
House inquiring whether the expenses of our diplomatic 
relations might not be lessened by the reduction of our 
missions to Europe and to South America. But in that 
expectation I have been very painfully and uuexpectedly 
disappointed. 

Now, I must premise by saying that the Committce of 
Foreign Relations is to be discharged from all responsibil- 
ity for any remarks I may make in regard to all the to- 
pics on which [ am now to speak. ‘They had not taken 
into their consideration any part of those subjects. ‘The 
House is well acquainted with the present composition of 
that committee and with certain circumstances relating to 
the history of that matter. I refer to them only to say that, 
since the present composition of that body, no committee 
of this or of the other House, at any Congress since the 
formation of the Government, could have proceeded in the 
discharge of its duties with more perfect harmony. No 
question has agitated its deliberations so as to divide its 
opinions on any important point; and having been charged 
by them with the duty of supporting the necessity of the ex- 
penditures estimated for by the Department—because, after 
full consideration, the committee all saw that there was no 
occasion to alter the existing number or grade of our mis- 
sions abroad—I did hope that having done that, my whole 
duty would have been discharged. Isay this, because, 
appearing as I do in some sort officially, as far as these ap- 
propriations are concerned, and having been suddenly call- 
ed, both yesterday and now, to enter on the discussion of 
topics totally different, and topics which have not occu- 
pied the attention of the committee, I wish it to be under- 
stood that what I said yesterday, and what I may have oc- 
casion to say to-day, is not spoken by virtue of any in- 
structions from the committee, but solely in my individu- 
al capacity as the Representative of one of the Congres- 
sional districts of the people of the United States. I speak 
on my own personal responsibility, and without the con- 
currence, so far as I know, of any other member of the 
committee on Foreign Affairs. 

And here [ must be permitted to notify the House that, 
if I should manifest a want of due preparation for the dis- 
cussion of these great and all-important topics before this 
committee; if [ shall exhibit a deficiency of means and of 
power to do justice to the cause I support—by which, I 
mean, the cause of the peace of the country and of the 
world—I can only express my hope that other members 
of this committee, better informed and better qualified to 
meet, as they will have to mect, in the discussion, some of 
the ablest members of this body, will take the duty upon 
them and discharge itin a more worthy manner. My 
remarks must, of necessity, be very desultory, and ina 
great degree destitute of order and arrangeinent, from the 
entire want of time for suitable preparation, 

But it is, I say, a question of peace and war which has 
suddenly been sprung upon this House, from two distinct 
and totally different quarters of the House, apparently, but 
which are united by ties which, perhaps, it will require 
considerable time to solve and unfold in the face of the 
world. I must take them as I find them, united in one 
great object, which is to involve us in a war both with 
Great Britain and Mexico, with the ultimate purpose of 
preseving and perpetuating the institution of slavery and 
the slave trade. This is the object of war with Mexico, 
as recommended to us by the gentlemen from Virginia, 
(Mr. Wisk.) This is the object of war with Great Brit. 
ain as recommended to us by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Ingersoll.) In this they are perfectly uni- 
ted; and there is danger to the country of an immediate 
war at once, with these two Powers, which must probably 
involve in it a war of the whole civilized portion of the 
human race. This is the object which they have united 
with all their forces to recommend, 

Now, I must say that, all unexpected as it has bem to 
me, and unprepared as I am to discuss the subject inthe 
manner it deserves, I am not sorry, I do not regret inthe 
slightest degree, that this subject has been brought bebre 
the House, If I have any regret upon the subject, t is 
that it was not brought here before; that the House 1as 
heretofore suppressed all debate on the general subject,or 
at least on a great part of it, when it might have been ds- 
cussed under circumstances so much more favorable, 4 a 
moment when there was no negotiation pending on ay 
subject between Great Britain and the United States withn 
hearing of my voice. I should have been much more ¢- 
lighted to have gone into the discussion before any of 
those delicate complexities were in the way to restrain tle 
course of argument, which I dare not now enter upon, ani 
which yet belong esscutially to the subject. 

It is a qnoetivn of peace and war, immediate and pr- 
sent; the danger of war is at the doors; and here, if ary 
man dares to raise his voice against going to war, he } 
immediately charged with being a British partisan--ag 
English orator. ‘This is not a moment in which imputa- 
tions of that kind are likely to be received with indiffer- 
ence, more especially when negotiations are in actual pro- 
gress. I should have been mnch more gratified to have 
discussed the subject at the commencement of the session, 
or even before that. But I must take it as it comes; and, 

speaking as I do as the Representative of a single district, 
I must say what is necessary to be said, though it should 
be imputed to English feeling or any other, in quarters 
from which I may be sure there never will come the im- 
putation of a good purpose to any thing I can say. 

When the committee rose last evening, I was endeavor- 
ing to answer some of the arguments for war made amidst 
professions of the most pacific spirit by the gentlemen (the 
more recent of the two) who have recommended to us a 
war with Great Britain. And what were the points of his 
argument? 1, That a war would extinguish two. hun- 
dred millions of our debt to England. 2. ‘That it would 
enable us to burn London. And, 3, That because we 
were totally unprepared, therefore, this was the proper mo- 
ment for beginning it. In the course of that argument 
he brought into view, I think, five points of controversy 
with England. Now, if I recollect right, there is in the 
city of New York a somewhat distingutshed place called 
“the Five Points,” [laughter] and really, if I were to judge 
of the character of the gentleman’s speech from its own 
intrinsic merits, I should have thought that precisely the 
place it must have come from. [Great laughter.] The 
gentleman, I believe, represents a district in which there are 
some places somewhat like the celebrated Five Points in 
the of New York. 

(Mr. Ingersoll here asked leave to explain. 

The Chair. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield the floor? 

Mr. Adams. Oh yes; the gentlemen may explain as 
much as he pleases. 

Mr. Ingersoll here spoke earnestly for some minutes, 
but in a spot and in a position which brought his back to 
the Reporter, and rendered itimpossible to hear much of 
what he said. He was understood to say that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts had thought proper to make the 
most indecent allusions to his person by connecting it 
with a number of places which, for aught he knew, the 
gentleman might be in the habit of frequenting himself; 














so alluded to a letter written by Mr. A. while a public 
minister of peace at Ghent, in which he had spoken of his 
own country in terms like these: “with three frigates fora 
navy, and five regiments fur an army, what can we ex- 
pect but defeat and disgrace? These were his expres- 
sions while his country’s accredited Minister to conclude 
peace with Great Britain.) 

Mr. Avams continued. This is undoubtedly extreme- 
ly apposite to the question whether our Ministers to Aus- 
tria and Prussia sball be exchanged for Charges. Well, 
sir; the gentleman, in the mildness and calmness of his 
temper, which is never to be ruffled by any thing, thought 
proper to allude to certain circumstances in my past life. 
F shall not reply to his remarks, because I hope to have a 
better use for my time. I meant no unkindness to the 
honorable gentleman when I spoke of his speech and ob- 
served that it might have proceeded from a place in the 
city of New Yorks moral and peaceable in its habits, and 
as respectable in its inhabitants, as the district which the 
gentlemen himself represents—a district to which I had 
made no untriendly or disrespectful allusion, and in which 
I have no doubt there reside as many warm hearted patri- 
ots, as many virtuous and upright citizens, as are to be 
found about the Five Points in New York. (Loud laugh- 
ter.] [said that the speech was such a one as might have 
proceeded either from the Five Points, or from the honora- 
ble gentleman’s district. If he chooses to receive this as 
a reflection either upon the Five Points or his own dis- 
trict, thatis his affair; qué capit ile fucit. The gentle- 
man, at any rate, I consider as representing a portion of 
that democracy which, in a letter from Governor Clement 
C, Clay, of Alabama, is said to be the natural ally of the 
“peculiar institutions” of the South. Of that democracy 
Ihave no doubt a very large portion is to be found both 
at the Five Points and in the gentleman’s district. And 
the gentleman is the Representative, not of that party 
which, in the war of our Revolution, would have made 
the gentleman a combatant on the side of Great Britain; 
not of that portion of the community which he would 
have represented at the time heaven and earth were 
moved to prevent his confirmation as District Attorney in 
the other House of Congress, (by whom he was nomina- 
ted to that office he knows;) not of those by whom the 
strongest tariff paper was sent here that I ever saw in all 
mny life; not of those whom he represented when he was a 
candidate for the appointment of Director of the Bank of 
the United States. — 

(Mr. Ingersoll here calling on Mr, Adams for an ex- 
planation, Mr, A. replied, “I will tell the gentleman in 
private whenever he pleases.”’] 

Not of that portion of them whom he_ represented 
when Gen, Jackson turned him neck and heels out of the 
same office of District attorney, and which act he _zener- 
ously rewarded by declaring that Gen. Jackson was “ev- 
ery inch a President.” No sir; many changes have come 
over the dream of that honorable gentleman. 

{Here Mr. Ingersoll asked for the floor to explain.” 

Mr. Adams. I am tired of yielding him the floor. I 
take this House to witness that I did not begin this ex- 
amination into past history; and if it does not meet the 
feelings of the gentleman, he has himself to thank for 
t. 


(Mr. Ingersoll: It suits me perfectly.]* 


Now he is the representative of the war party in this 
country—the pure democracy of the third Congressional 
district of the city of Philadelphia, 


_ 


But, to turn from this subject to what, perhaps, more 
properly belongs to the discussion, and adverting to the 
powerful argument made by the gentleman yesterday; in 
which he made such an exulting, such a triumphant” use 
ofa pamphlet put forth by our minister to France, and 
pronounced such lofty encomiums on the correspondence 
of our late minister to the Court of St. James, 
which was let off like a Parthian shaft, when he 
Was just about to fly—a shaft which he Iet off just after 
he had given his admonition to our commander that it 
was time to get nearer home; the courage and spirit of 
which the honorable gentleman so warmly admired, tho’ 
darted at the British Minister at the very moment he who 
sent it was on the point of departure to get out of harm’s 
way himself. In commenting on the pamphlet of Gen. 
Cass, (of whom [ shall always speak with due respect 
and honor,) I said that the very fact for which gentlemen 
so much adinired it excited anything but admiration in 
me; because [ considered it as an interference with the 
internal affairs of France, under color of sounding the 
tocsin ofalarm against a concession of the right of search. 
I said it was, in fact, a tocsin against the crown of Louis 
Philippe, and that, if its effect should be to produce a war 
betweed France and the other four Powers who had 
signed the quintuple treaty, under the false pretence of 
ebjecting to the right of search, we should find ourselves 
totally deceived; for that the right of search was not at all 
involved in the refusal of the chamber of deputies to as- 
sent to the ratification of that treaty. 


Ithas so happened that this very morning, I have seen 
a letter directly from France, containing an account of 
that very debate, from which I will now read, in order to 
show the correctness of the positions I took, that the 
right of search was not the ground of the decision, that 
being not a question between France and the four powers, 
but that it was a movement hostile to the reigning dynas- 
nasty of France. ‘The letter begins thus: 

‘ “Parts, Jan. 30, 1842: 


“Louis Phillippe continues his unrelenting hostility to 
the press. It made him what he is. Royal gratitude 
shows itself by persecuting it. Charles the Tenth 
wanted to gag the press, and lost his throne; let us 
see if Louis Phillippe will be more fortunate in the long 
run,” 


Does not this passage expressly show what is the pres- 
ent condition of that dynasty, at the head of which 
stands Louis Phillippe ?—the danger by which he is sur- 
rounded—the immense mass of prejudice and passion 
which is accumulated against him? Does it not show 
what confidence is to be reposed in laws and treaties pro- 
ceeding from such a source t and what sort ofan induce- 
ment is it for us to go to war with England that we shall 
have a power like this for our ally? The letter then 
proceeds to relate the fact that a certain officer in the Na- 
tional Guards had been dismissed for certain reflections 





on the Government published by him in a newspaper, and 
of his re-election by his own company in defiance of this 
tt of the Government, and presents this fact in proof of 
the great unpopularity of Louis Phillippe. The letter 
Sees on to say that “Thiers, in the debate on the address, 
‘M\been speaking all manners of hard things against 
Eng d.” ‘This Thiers is the Democrat whose great 
he overthrow of the throne of Louis Phillippe 
way to the introduction of a democratic form 
t. This was the man who was for going 
our Powers on the Syrian question, in 
ich he lost his place, This man, it 
seems, had been SPX ing all manner of harsh things a- 
gainst England. Hayne two gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and Virgini& heen studying in the same 
school? This scemsa p good account of one of 
these speeches. And here Tyitl take the occasion to say, 
that speaking all manner of hang things against any for- 
eign nation is no very good instrument of negotiation for 
peace. If we doubt this, Iet ns only for a moment bring 
the case to ourselves. Should we, if a British Minister 
should come to this country and Openly say all manner of 
hard things against us, consider, tha. as a very proper 
mode toaid him ina successful negotiation with this 
Government! It may be said that we have given no oc- 
casion for hard things to be spoken of us, and I hope it 
is true that we have given as litle occasion as vthers. But 
if we are to take our own opinion of each other, as a just 
standard of judgement—if we are tobe guided, for in- 
stance, by what one half of this Howe says of the other 
half, (and in this I have no referencéto ‘particular _par- 
ties,) we cannot complain should very hard things indeed 
be said of us. In this present debate, frequent mention 
had been made of the head of the Mexican Government; 
and he has been called on this floor little elie, than a mer- 
ciless tyrant, an upstart, a usurper, and the like. This 
may be very good means to adopt, if the object is to go to 
war with Mexico; but I should scarcely conside? it a like- 
ly mode of preserving amicable relations with that pow- 
er. 
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And here I beg that I may not be misunderstood nor 





but he knew that in this Hall, dressed in a black gown, , 
and mounted on a cushion, the gentleman iid had the in- ; Hamilton, at least, thought that there were certain means 
decency to speak of the English nation in terms which | of propitiating him, which, when tried, did not prove quite 
deserved to fix upon him universal execration. Mr. L. al- | as effective as be had anticipated. 1 profess no special re- 


represented as making a Santa Anna speech, which [ 
have no doubt I shall be, and Ido not know but that jt 
may also be said that General Santa Anna knows the 
proper means to propitiate members ofthis House. Gen. 
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gard for General Santa Anna. He may for aught I know, 
be a merciless tyrant. I certainly do not approve ofsome 
of his exploits in war, and still less his negotiations here 
at the White House some four or five years ago.— 
I wish I could know more of what passed in that nego- 
tiation, anh I should be very glad if this House would 
call for a correspondence which took place betweon a 
late President of the United States and General Santa 
Anna when ho was here. That there was a negotiation 
of some kind has not only been acknowledged by Santa 
Anna himself, but a letter of President Houston to him has 
caused me still more to wish to know what its naturo 
was. NordoI believe that tho true relations of this 
country either with Texas or Mexico can bo rightly un- 
derstood without this; and yet if I were to offer a resolu- 
tion calling for that information, some gentleman from 
Mississippi or Alabama would instantly start up and ob- 
ject, when it must lio over under the rule, and would de- 
scend to the tomb of the Capulets, Could T have an assu- 
rance that no such result would follow, I promise you I 
would offer such a resolution at once. 

But to return. This Monsieur Thiers said all man- 
ner of hard things against England, and, if he can get 
France into a war, he is himself to be the Minister to Louis 
Phillippe. Then what will happen to: France no man 
knows, and sorry I am to say that what will happen to 
this country should she be allied to France, I cannot 
look upon with satisfaction as a “member of the Peace 
party.” 

The letter then goes on to say of the discourse of M. 
Thiers; “His harangue excited great interest, not from 
its eloquence or wisdom, but because it is believed that it 
spoke the sentiments of tho war party, which is headed by 
the Duke of Orleans.” 

This opens to us a view of the real source of tho pres- 
ent parties in France. This Duke of Orleans, as the 
eldest son of the King, is heir presumptive tothe Crown. 
He is the Head of the war party in the nation, as Mon- 
sieur Theirs is in the House of Deputies. He wants 
war, and what he wants it forI stated yesterday, There 
are intestine divisions in that country. Here wo see the 
heir of the Crown conspiring against his father, probably 
thinking, as his grandfather did before him, that, instead 
of conducting him to the guillotine, it will bring him = to 
the Crown. Inwarho anticipates the opportunity of 
displaying his talents as a military commander, of  fight- 
ing battlesand winning fields, and by military renown 
securing his passage to the throne: 

“The quintuple slave-trade treaty was attacked by 
Thiers, and then an amendment was moved. ‘The Royal 
speech contained this paragraph: “I am endeavoring, at 
the same time, by negotiations prudently condueted, to 
extend our commercial relations, and to open new mar- 
kets for the productions of our soil and of our arts.” 

“The address echoed this sentence, and M. Billaut 
proposed, asan amendment, the following: ‘The — pru- 
dence of the Government is a guaranty that in) the ar- 
rangements relative tothe repression of a culpable traffic, 
our Cabinet will carefully protect the legitimate interests 
of our maritime commerce & the complete independence of 
our flag against all foreign attempts.” 

That is the amendment in which is couched the effect 
of Gov. Cass’s pamphlet. Is there any thing there about 
the right of search? Nota word. How could there be ? 
France is already committed. She is bound to Great 
Britain to admit the right—bound by express treaty stip- 
ulations, has been for ten years past. The amendment 
could not even glance at what was its real object, viz: to 

induce France tobreak her faith. No; but this was the 
mask that was held up there and is held up here for going 
to war. 

The letter-writer proceeds: 

“It was finally arranged that the amendinent should ran 
thus: The Chamber hoped that the Government, in 
concurring ia measures for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, would still know how to preserve from injury the 
interests of French commerce and the independence of 
our flag.’ 

This is still more guarded, still more remote from the 
question of the right of search. 

“Remember,” says the writer, “to understand the an- 
imus of this amendment, that the new European treaty 
for the suppression of the slave trade mutually grants the 
right of search.at sca,” 

The animus of the amendment, its true intent, is so lit- 
tle apparent that it must be pointed out. 

“Thiers argued that the English cruisers on the Guin- 
eacoast are kept there chiefly for the sake of disturbing the 
French trade, that the prevention of the slave trade was 
inhuman”. 

Yes, that tho prevention of the slave-trade was inhu- 
man. There is Thiers’ arguinent, openly advanced in the 
face of the world. Here is the animus, indeed! Here 
the cat is let out of the bag. The object of the resolu- 
tion, its true intent, is to preserve and perpetuate the slave 
trade: and now, let this committee, let this House, let this 
country reflect what are the principles really involved in 
all this blustering about the rightof search, The object 
at the bottom of it all is the restoration and preservation of 
the African slave trade, He gives his reasons: 

“As it sometimes led to whole cargoes of slaves 
being cast into the sea to prevent capture; and that the 
treaty of 1833 (made when himself was Minister of Com- 
merce!) was illegal, as it confiscated all vessela which 
were proved to carry slaves.” 

There is the argument of M. Thiers. 

“M. Billaut strongly denounced the English claim to 
the right of search. ‘They have claimed it, as an attrib- 
ute of the sovereignty of the seas, for more than a century. 
In war it was natural they should push it; in peace, 
he contended, England had claimed it under a pretext of 
of philanthropy. ‘In 1830 this same ‘right of search’ 
had been conceded by France, and insisted on ever since 
by England. However, America did not concede the 
point, and England was using the anti-slave trade treaty 
as acloak to carry this paint. ‘The freedom of the seas 
was involved in this question. France might concede it, 
but he anticipated that before long the United States 
would dispute the sovereignty of the seas with England 
in every quarter of the globe.” 





If claiming the right of search under the pretence of 
philanthropy is a proof of hypocrisy, we were ourselves 
the first to give it, for we were once zealous in the pre- 
vention of the slave trade; but now we have done away 
with all that. As the French Anatomist says, in one of 
Molicre’s plays, “The heart used to be on the left side, 
but now we have changed all that, and the heart is on the 
right side.” Yes, [hope we shall ever maintain the 
freedom of the seas. I adhere to that, as I ever did.— 
It is a part of the freedom of the land; it is a part of the 
great question of human liberty. I admit that the claim 
of England to the sovereignty of the+eas is an evil to be 
resisted try all other nations of the earth. Our contest 
is for the freedom of the seas, not for the sovercignty of 
the seas. 

“M. Guizot made an important reply. M. Jacques Le- 
fevre’s amendment (thesecond one above) was a cen- 
sure on the slave trade treaty of 1841, and was meant to 
oppose any extension of the treatise of 1831 and 1833, 
The minister defended all the treaties, and said what those 
of 1831 and 1833 ‘had done wasto consider human 
flesh as contraband of war.’ ” 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania said that the deter- 
mination of the Chamber was nearly unanimous, on 
which I yesterday remarked that this unanimity is often 
only apparent, and a vote is sometimes recorded as unan- 
imous when there is perhaps not even a majority in its fa- 
vor. But what says M. Guizot? 


“They did nothing more and nothing ess; they 
assimilated the crime of the slave trade to that of contra- 
band of war. ‘The sea remained free as before; there was 
only one more crime added to the code of nations and 
there were nations which in common wished to repress 
this crime. And on the day in which all nations shall 
have taken this engagement, the crime of the slave trade 
will disappear; on that day the men who ‘have pursued 
that noble aim through political storms arid party bat- 
tles, will be honored in the world; and I hope that my 
name will appear among those.” 

[The word I have italicised was taken to reflect on 
the United States.] 

The word italicised is the word “all”—“when all na- 
tions shall have taken this engagement, thecrime of the 
stave trade wlil disappear.” ‘This will considered as 
glancing at the United States, as the only civilized nation 
that now resisted the right of search for the suppression 

‘\ ‘ 








of the slave trade. He hints that we stand alone among 
the community of nations; but says that when we, witli 


the rest, shall concur in granting the right, 
will disappear. 

Now, I entreat the members of this committee to re- 
membor that I am not for conceding the right of eourch. 
I repeat it. I cannot consent to it even for the mippres- 
sion of tho slave-trade; because I believe that othar ex- 
pedients can be formed to ecomplish tat object without 
this resort; and because, in tho correspondence of the 
British Minister with Mr. Stevenson, I see no demand for 
such concession. On thecontrary, the right to search 
our ships is expressly disclaimed by Great Britain. We 
may, indeed, be called upon to aid her in the suppression 
of tho slave trade by the service of a part of our naval 
force, but this we can do without eonceding the right of 
search. 

“What ho also said will be read with great interest in 
America. Here we have M. Guizot decidedly vindicating 
England and condemning the United States by implica- 
tion, I give the very words. M. Guizot said: 4 wish it 
were in my power to induce tho United States to become 
a party to the convention, for my success would do Lon- 
or to the country, and render a great service to humanity; 
but God forbid that tho slightest constraint should be ua- 
ed in order to compel any nation to become a party to the 
treaty. The United States are free, and will remain free. 
On the day when they shall have acceded to the conven- 
tion, they will have performed a noble work, for they 
will then have accomplished the abolitionof the trade in 
the whole world; but do not let it bo imagined for a mo- 
ment that the freedom of the seas will be involved in this 
question, That will remain asit was, The slave trade 
has no connexion with tho question of the freedom of 
the seas; for, like piracy, this traffic is excluded from all 
common right. It has been assimilated also to the re- 
cognised right which exists in the case of the contraband 
of war, Are you willing that the trafic ii human flesh 
should be treated with the rigor which, in the case of the 
contraband trade of war, is admitted by all the world !— 
And does this exception to the great exception to the 
great priniciple of the freedom of the seas affect that 
principle? No, gentleman; on the contrary, the 
princtple is rendered more sacred by the exception.’ 

“The implication is—that America must be charged 
with inhumanity until you accede to the Anti-Slave trade 
Convention.” 

“The amendment was carried—Ministers choosing to 
adopt it, rather than run the risk of defeat on the original 
motione” 

There: thero is tho explanation of that unanimity, or 
approach to unanimity, of which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania made, or attempted tou make, 60 much yee 
terday. 

But now, as [do not wish to intrude on the attention 
of this committee a single moment longer than is necessa- 
ry, I will pass over the restof what I might say on this 
subject, and recur in a few observations to the other war 
trumpet which we have heard within the last two 
days. 

They unite in one purpose, though they seom to be 
pursuing different means, The gentleman from Virgin- 
ia, (Mr. Wisc,) confining his observation to our relations 
with Mexico, also urges us to war with the same profes 
sions of a disposition for peace as were so often repeated 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania in regard to Great 
Britain, He does not immediately connact the 
questions of war with Mexico and war with Great 
Britain, but apparently knows and feels that they 
are in substance and fact but one and the samo question; 
and, that, so surely as we rush into a war with Mexico, 
we shall shortly find ourselves in a war with England. 
The genucman appeared entirely conscious of that, and 
I hope that no member of this committee will come to the 
conclusion that is possible for us to have a war with Mex- 
ico, without, at the same time, going to war with Great 
Britain. On that subject [ will venture to say that the 
Minister from England has no instructions, ‘That is not 
one of the five points on which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania tells us our controversy with England rests, 
and the surrendering of whichis to open to that Minis- 
ter so easy a road to an earldom, The war with Mexico 
istobe produced by different means and for different 
purposes. I think thegentleman from Virginia 
in his speech rested the question of the war with 
Mexico on three grounds: Ist. That our citizens 
had claims against the Mexican Government to the 
amount of ten or twelve millione; 9d. ‘That some ten 
or twelve of our citizens had been treated with great se- 
verity and suffered disgrace and abuse from the Mexican 
Government, having been made slaves and compelled to 
work at cleansing the streets; that these citizens were de- 
tained in servitude, while one British subject had been 
promptly released on the first demand ofthe , British Min- 
ister there; and 3d: ‘That a wer with Mexico would ao- 
complish the annexation of Texas to the Union, The 
gentleman was in favor of war, not merely for the ab- 
stract purpose of annexing ‘Texasto the Union, but he 
was for war by preremptorily prohibiting ‘Santa Anna 
from imvading ‘T'exas, I will take up tho reasons in an 
der, 

And first, as to going to war for the obtaining of those 
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tengor twelve millions of dollars, being the claims of our 
own citizens op Mexieo. Thisseems @ very extraordi- 
nary reason while according to the doctrine of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, a state of war at once extin- 
guishes all national debts. If we goto war with Mex- 
ico, her debts to our citizens will be spunged at once, if 
the doctrine of the gentleman from  Pennsylva 
nia be true. He didto be sure, qualify the position, 
saying that war would atleast suspend the payment of 
interest, If a0, then ity would equally suspend intorest 
in the case of Mexico. ‘The arguments of the two war 
gentlemen happened to cross each other, though they are 
directed to the same end. One of them will have us to 
go to war with Mexico to recover twelve millions of dol- 
lars; the other would have ns to go to war with England’to 
wipe out a debt of two hundred millions, I will notcom- 
pare the arguments of the two gentlemen together, but I 
will say in regard to the doctrine of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that it has quite too much of repudiation in 
it for my creed, [donot think that a war with Eng- 
land would extinguish these two hundred millions, but, 
that on the contrary, Great Britaia would be likely to 
say to us, we will go to war to recover the money you 
owe us. There is one of the questions which we must 
settle if we go to war, but which we might otherwise, at 
least for a time, stave off. But, if we go to war, what 
must be the effect of the peace that follows! We must 
pay our two hundred millions, with the interest. As to 
our debt from Mexico, I believe the way to recover it is 
not to go to war for it; for war, besides failing to recover 
the money, will occasion us the loss often times the a- 
mount in other ways. 

As to war producing a suspension of interest ona na- 
tional debt, let the gentleman look back a little to the 
wars of France. In 1793 France was at war with almost 
all the countries of Europe, and she immediately _confia- 
cated all her debts to them. But what happened thirty 
years after, when there-action came ? 6 Allies took 
Paris, and in the settlement which then took place they 





compelled France to pay all her debts, with full interest 
on the whole per cent. during which payment had been 
suspended. ‘That was the consequence to France of go~ 
ing to war to extinguish debts, And if we go to war with 
(reat Britain to-morrow, she will make us, as one of the 
conditions of peace, pay our whole debt of 200 millions of 
dollars evergsyear as long as the war continues; and un- 
less it is greatly successful,we shall have to pay the debt at 
last, principal and interest. ‘This would depend upon the 
chances of war, or issue of battle. And as our contests 
would be chiefly on the ocean, we must first obtain the 
superiority on the seas before we can puther down and 
vanquish her: and this to save ourselves from the y= 
ment of the two hundred millions justly due from our citi. 
zens'to hers! 

I have seen a letter from the Governor of Mississippi in 
defence of the repudiation of debts by the Legislature of 
the state: an operation, the justice of which one of her 
Representatives here (Mr. ‘'hompsou) endeavored to ex. 
plain to the satisfaction of this House and the country. 
The letter of the Governor gives an account ¢ f the d the 
tives of the people of Mississippi for repudiating: and the 


i i thathe expects the subjec 
Governor in that letter says ae eta ae 


will be made a matter of negottatio t 
ain and the United States, and thinks it will present a 


very delicate question. 
{Mr. Thompson here 
for an explanation,but w 
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Mr, Adams, J say that itis true: I have mysel! seen 
the letter, 2nd read | 

Mr. Thomps There must be 
cause no part of the debts (and I have 
traced them all) is due to the people of England. 

Mr. Ad: f speak of a letter which has been pub- 
Eshed in all ipers of the country; itis signed with 


the name of © been 


mistake; he- 
and 
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examined 
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vy. MeNutt, and never has coutra= 


ieted so far asTinow, ite says that he expeets the 
matter wil boa subject of veeotiation: and adds Umt a 
Preatimajoriiy of the people ef Mississippi would sooner 
go to was than yield to the pay ment of the debi. | ean- 


not take the aserijon of the centleman that there is a 
‘ » 7 . a biel 
mistake 2s suilicient evidence against a document: which 
; . em | 
I have seen ia various papers, udcoutradicted, 
en ee ™, 
Mr. Thompson here repeated his explanation, — The 
Governor could not have expected that debts would be 
made the subject of negotiation with England, not one 
dollar of which was owing to any British subject.) 


Mr. Adams. Well; it is possible the letter does not 
name the Foreign Power with whom ; the negotiation is 
to be held. He says that he expects it to become a sub- 
ject of negotiation, I will not undertake to say that he 
actually names Great Britain, nor isit material; the prin- 
ciple is there; the people would rather go to war than con- 
sent to pay their debts, [shall not enter on the subject 
of the propriety or expedicacy of the Legislature of Mis- 
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made this a questiva, ia their arguiac 
gentleman from Virginia savs we Inv : 
Mexico to recover the ten or twelve iuiliions due Ly her, 
and the gentleman from Lennsylvania tells us that af we 
will only goto war with England we shall at one dash 
sponge our whole debt of two hundred millions, Now. in 
reference to moral principles, [must say that I prefer the 
doctrine of the gentleman from Virginia, T had rather, af I 
must go to war,do it to recover a just debt,than to spongca 
debi justly due. I make a deep distinction between the 
moral principie of the geutlemaa from \ irgiuia and the 
moral principle (if moral it can he called) of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. I speak of itas a matter of 
fact. Both geatleman make motives for war out of the 
debts due to us or from us. But Iam now replying more 
particularly to the argument of the gentleman ‘from Vir- 
ginia. Iam not willing to go to war for the recovery of 
the ten or twelve millions of dollars due us by Mexico.~- 
I think it not justifiable to do so; and, if Iam in tavor of 
retaining a full minister af that court, it is precisely for 
the reason that I am for condacting a pacific negotiation 
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for that debt, and not for going to war to recover it. Iam 
therefore for a pacitie mission to Mexico. Iam for sta- 


ving off as lone a; possible the final right of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to assume a threatening tone 
in order to recover this debt. ‘I'hat time, I think, has not 
arrived. Whenit shall arrive, there will be no occasion 
for a special mission, but for raising money, a thousand 


fold more than the whole amount of the debt, in order } 


to obtain right and justice. Going to war with Mexico, 
even though it stiould present to us the tempting advan- 
tage of robbing churches and priests, would not be ny 
mode for recovering ovr debt. Ido not think it the prop- 
er remedy, and thatis one of the reasons why I am for 
retaining the full mission. 

There is a second reasou given by the gentleman froin 
Virginia in favor of war. tle reminds us, with great 
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meet him. T appreciated and respected his talents, and 

[have gpinctines femented the influence which he exert- 

ed in the House, VT have often differed from him: but. he | 
hever assumed she girs of that superivrity which here | 
seems to be claimed for him by his friend from Virginia; 
and [ hold it seandalous for any gentleman in this House 
to assume to Speak» of any other as dreading a fellow 
member upon the floors Tknow nothing ofsucha dread, 
I speak of the minister to Mexico, as I would speak of 
him if he were here, and as Iam in the habit of speeking 
It does not befit my spirit, and I hope 





on all oceasions, | 
it never will betit the spirit of any of those representing | 
that part of the country from which I come, to meet any 
inan here under a slavish inferiority. TI hold in disyust } 
every thing ike the assumption of personal deference | 
ina body like this, I meet gentleman here in open de- | 
bate, and I speak my mind, sometimes perhaps too strong 
ly instigated it may be a momentary fecling of irritation 
which soon passes over, and which I am afterwards the 
first to regret; but the gentleman from Virginia has ney. 
erscen me flinch from meeting him on a footing of per- 
fect equality, or any other member of this House, past or 
present, 

But there is one observaison, which I feel called upon 
to make at this time, and which I make most unwilling- 
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boundary of the Sabine. | maintained my demand for the 
Rio del Norte till Mr. Monroe aid his Cabinet Overruled 
me and assented to the $ But at that time ‘Texas 
Was a wilderness with no Population, or at least no Amer- 
ican population. IT do not believe there were 5,000 peo- 
ple in the whole territory, and they were Spanish sub- 
jects, In the course of negotiation, and after the terms 
of the treaty had been concluded, the first American pro- 
: : the country was brought into 
being, Treeeived a very long letter from Moses Austin, [ 
think his name was Moses, (father of Stephen Austin.) 
stating that his object was 
wilderness, 


Sabine, 


to make a 
He was a sort of 
to collect in the midst of 
as he could, and with them to go into Texas and settle the 
country, ‘That was the state of things under which I was 
Mm favor of annexation. 

When my proposition was made 
ernment in 1825, slavery had been abolished in that terri- 
tory. There was nota slave there, nor was there the 
least reason to expect there ever would be. ‘There exist- 
ed therefore no reason why T should he averse to the an- 
nexation of this new region to the territory of the Union, 
Had it been annexed, it would have been settled by free- 
men. I should certainly have had no objection to that, 
nordo IT know that I ‘should object now, if it were 


a Boon; and he proposed 


to the Mexiean Govy- 








ly; and that is, that heretofore, when our present Minister 
te Mexico was a member of this House, and also very re- 
cently, within but four days past, it has happened that 
me:nbers from two sections of this Union are not per- 
luitte.’ to stand en the same footing whenever what are | 
called the rights of the South involved. I refer more par- 
ticularly to the case of my friend from Vermont, (Mr. | 
Slade,) who rose here and proceeded to speak most per- 
fectly in order, if any such thing as order does exist, but 
Was arrested for touching upon what ave called the pecu- | 
liar institutions of the Southern States, and was compell- 
ed, by a decision of the Chair, to take his seat. 

At witnessing that decision I as greatly afflicted, for 
[ had been much entertained and so much instructed too 
by the remarks of my friend, that I felt persuaded, had he 
been permitted to proceed, he would have continued. to 
enlighten us by his remarks strictly to the purpose. Yet 
within a half an hour afterwards the gentleman from *Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Wise) rose and almost immediately broached 
the same subject of slavery, and was permitted, without 
letor interruption to pursue the whole range of arguinent 
he chose to adopt in regard to it. (And for saying this 
Ido not know Pbut I may be arrested and ordered to take 
my seat, and not to “touch upon the subject of slavery,”) 
I, for one, am not disposed to submit to that inequality 
any longer. I have witnessed it too long, and in a ‘great 
variety of forms; but I have always resisted it, and I 
hope that a sufliciont number will here be found resolved 
to submit to it no longer, but determined to maintain their 
rights upon this floor; and that, ifput down here by the 
force of numbers, they will make their appeal to the jus- 
tice of the nation. 

I must ask the pardon of this House for the desultory 
character of these remarks. It was said by one of the 
principal speakers of ancient times, a3 an apology for hav- 
ing detained a public assembly by a long speech, that he 
“had not time to make it shorter.” I may say the same 
thing now. If I had the requisite time for preparation, [ 
should have endeavored to condense and methodise what 
Thad to say; but as such is not the fact, I must be perinit- 
ted to hope that the House will bear with me, 

The second reason in favor of war put forth by the 











warmth that there are some ten or twelve citizens of the 
United States now prisoners in the city of Mexico, and 
dragging chains about the streets of that city; that a Brit- 
ish subject with them, has been liberated while they are 


kept in bondage. Now, if Lam correctly ‘informed, one | 


American citizen, a son of Gen. Coombs, has 
been liberated on the application of the minister from the 
United States, who was as fair'y a subject of imprison- 
anent as the British subject of whom the gentleman speaks, 
T certainly have no objection to our Minister's making 
such representations as he can in favor of the release of 
citizens of the United States, although taken in actual 
war against Mexico in asssociation with the T’exian for- 
ces; but Iam not prepared to go to war to obtain their 
liberation. I imust first be permitted to ask, how is it that 
these men happen to be in the streets of Mexico? Is it 
not because they formed part of an expedition, got up in 
Texas against tlie Mexican city of Santa Fe! Were 
they not taken flagrante bello, actually engaged in a war 
which they had nothing to do with, to which the United 
States were no party? In all this great pity and sympa- 
thy for American citizens, made to travel hundreds of 
miles barefoot and in chains, the question “how came 
they there?” seems never to be asked, And yet, so faras 
the interposition of this nation for their recovery is con- 
cerned, that is the very first question to be asked. 


was a regular war-like expedition, got up by the President 


ref Texas for conguest within the Mexican territory, the 
object being, no doubt, to secure to Texas the possession 
of the sources of the Rio del Norte, for Santa Fe is situa- 
ted ut the source of that river. The State of Texas has 
never explicitly declared her boundaries, so they are not 
exactly known; but, whatnver they are, they are no 
bounds to thein, for President JTouston has declared that 
+e means to transeend them, and to push oninto Mexico; 
:and the gentleman from Virginia tells us that if Houston 
does not do it, he himself is ready to plant his stsndard on 
the lofiy summit of that city. [A laugh.) 


Well sir, this same President of Texas has done an- 
other thing. I do not know whether itis likely to bring 
us into difficulty with him, for really the symptons among 
ais are such that it seems he will be allowed to do any 
thing. Ie has proclaimed a blockade of the ports of 
Mexico. Now, a blockade must have the effect of cutting 
off our trade with thse ports. Nota vessel of the Uni- 
ted States can approach the port of Vera Cruz, but she 
will be stopped and turned back, to the total derange- 
ment of her voyage and the probable ruin of her owner, 
&'that under this paper blockade. The two States are at 
war; and the most recent act of hostility is the expedi- 
tion against Sante Fe with a view to conquer and to at- 
‘tach it to the Territory of Texas. From our own valley 
of the Mississippi, on whose valiant and emerprising 
sons the gentleman from Virg nia pronounced sv high a 
panegyric, and whose high-souled patriotism is so strong. 
ly stimulated by the prospect of robbing priests and pilla- 
ging churches, [a laugh,] ten or twelve persons, in the 
ardor of their disinterested zeal for liberty, joined this 
Texian expedition againt « part of the dominions of Mex- 
ico; but fortune did not smile upon the enterprise, T have 
heard of no very valiant exploits achieved by their arms;but, 
on the contrary, the moment they came in actual contact 
with the Mexican authorities, weak as they are, they laid 
down their arms and became prisoners of war at discretion. 
‘They were treated as Mexico treats hgr prisoners of war. 

I do not undertake to j ‘stify that course of treatment; 
but I wil! say, that if our Minister to Mexico has received 
instructions imperatively to demand their release, and, if 
that shall be refused, to come iunmediately home, what 
will be the consequences ? I hope the consequences will 
‘be to save the Treasury a little of bis salary as minister: 
vany other consequence than this I earnestly deprecate.— 
If, however, he does come back, I confess [ shall not re- 
-gret it; for, even after the high eulogium bestowed upon 
this character and qualifications by the gentleman from 
Virginia, if my opinion were asked, [ should still say that 
I prefer that some other individual should occupy the 
post. I say nothing in opposition to the eloquent pane- 
gyric pronounced upon the individual: my reasons are 
that, upon the questions in controversy between Mexico 
‘and this country, I know that his views are such as will 
not be very likely to perpetuate a state of peace between 
the two countries, or very advantageous to the union of 
these States as now constituted. Ona subject collateral 
io, if not identical with that Union, Thave had some ex- 
perience of the sentiments scntertained by him, by the 
gentleman from Virginia, and by another gentleman, from 
Maryland, who I do not now see in his place, (su pposed 
to be W.C. Jghnson,) who fastened upon this House 
that execrable“21st rule, which is fast driving this Union 
-toits dissolution. I say this without hesitation. A rule 
» which has created more dissention and ill blood than all 
-other measures adopted in this House, and which is lead- 
ing a portion of the people of this country to approximate 
aowards the opinion that even an open dissolution of the 
Union would be better than the state of things in which 
“we now live. As to the talents of the gentleman in de- 
‘bate, I too, have known him on this floor, and perhaps the 
‘gentleman from Virginia may say ofme, as le said of my 
excellent friend from Vermont, that I, also, have great rea- 
son to appreciate the gallant valor of bis friend from 
South Carotina. Sir, his friend threatened me with the 
the penitentiary once—jroars of laughter;] that is the 
greatest exploit of his vator that I am acquainted with. 
I have met him in this House, and from what Ihave wit- 
nessed here I should give it as my opinion that my friend 
from Vermont is more than a match for him; andI would 
say this to his face if he were here. Whether or not Ihave 
felt the powea of his lance I leave posterity and the world 
tosay. At the same time, I disclaim all feelings of un- 
kindness towards the gentleman in question. I must say 
that in the private and indi idual relations of society there 
48 hot aman in this House with. whom I have had a 
more friendly intercourse during the whole time of his 
£ontinuance here, even within three days after he had 
ned me with the penitentiary. [A laugh.) 


Tbeg the gentleman from Virginia to understand that 
oif he means to’ apply the remark he made as to his friend, 
Our present Minister to Mexico, being so terrific a cham- 

pion in this fiouse,I have never felt any of the dread 
which the gentleman thinks he was calculated to inspire. 
i met him on his station here, never was afraid to 
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gentleman from Virginia, I say, is noreason at all. I 
am willing that our minister should present a modest 
sober solicitation to the Government of Mexico, for the 
release of such of our citizens as were taken in the act of 
marching to invade the Mexican territory under the 
standard of Texas. But I would not make it a ground 
of war with Mexico, ifher Government. should reply, 
“Your citizens thought proper to join themselves with 
the forces of ‘Texas, and have exposed themselves to ev- 
; &n worse treatment than they had received,” — And, if 
they did say so, they might refer to the case of two Brit- 
| ish subjects by the names of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
who once interfered in a certain war between the Uni- 
| ted States and Seminole Indians, carried on not in’ our 
own territory but ona forcign territory. In that case 
these men, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, were not brought | 
to this city of Washington, to traverse our streets in 
chains; they were not exposed to the severity of trav- 
eling barefoot hundreds of miles. No; a course much 
more summary was observed in their case; they were 
tried by a court martial, and one of them being a young 
man, scarcely of age, the court were disposed to let the 
prisoners off with a punishment comparatively mild, and 
the court so found; but what did General Jackson do2 
| He struck his pen across that line in the finding of the 
court, and they were both hung up. I never complain- 
ed of that decision of Gen, Jackson, though there were 
many others who did. I did not, indeed, specifically de- 
fond or support the act, in itself considered, but as a na- 
tional question between us and Spain, and between us 
aud Great Britain, whose subjects they were. ‘The 
ground I took by the order of my Government, not so 
| much to justify the act asto put off the ground of claim 
by Great Britain, was, that these individuals had inter- 
meddled'in a war they had nothing to do with; in a war 
and Great Britain, but between 





not between us 

us and certain Indian tribes,and that if they 
chose thus expose themselves they must a- 
bide the consequences. It was a question of the 


same character as that on which we are now asked to go 
towar, I did sustain, as a question of national law, the 
right of Gen, Jackson to treat them ashe did: and the 
Minister of Great Britain at that time, Lord Castlereagh 
told our Minister, Mr, Rush, that they had concluded to 
pass it over, after many anxious consultations held b 

the British Privy Council. But, he said, if Ihad but 
lifted up my finger, you would have had to answer that 
act of Gen, Jackson by war, In that case there was 
quite as much to be said for Great Britain had she taken 
up the quarrel for the hanging of these two British sub- 
jects as for usif we should go to war for the ten or 
twelve citizens of the United States, taken in the expe- 
dition to Santa Fe. I say again, if the Government has 
ordered our minister to Mexico peremptorily to demand 
the release of the American citizens now held as_pris- 
oners of war, and in the case of refusal to come home, 
as a signal of the purpose of this country to pursue tht de- 
mand by a@ resort to war, it bas gone beyond what 
is right, and, asI believe, has gone beyond its pow- 
er, 











I come now to the third ground for war urged by the 
gentleman from Virginia. And I hope I do not misrep- 
resent him when I say that I understood him to affirm 
that if he had the power he would prohibit the invasion 
of Texas by Mexico, and if Mexico would not snbmit to 
such a requirement, and should persist in her invasion, he 
would go to war. The gentleman stated, as a ground for 
war that Santa Anna had avowed his determination “to 
drive slavery beyond the Sabine.” That was what the 
gentleman from Virginia most apprehended—that slavery 
would be abolished in 'Texas—that we should have neigh- 
bors at our door not contaminated by that accursed 
plague spot. He would have awar with Mexico sooner | 
than slavery should be driven back to the United States, 
whence it came! If that is to be the avowed opinion of 
this committee, in God's name_ let my constituents know 
it; let the constituents of all the free states in the Union 
know it—the sooner it is proclaimed upon the housetops 
the better. The House is to go to war with Mexico for 
the purpose of annexing Texas to this Union. Yes; and 
the gentleman produced as a triumphant authority (not 
indeed in his eyes, for he has not been in the habit of | re- 
garding the source of it with much respect, but still as 
good authority) a document from a former administra- 
tion, intended by him to justify the existing Executive in 
proclaiming that he was resolved to do all in his power 
for the annexation of Texas, Yes, a predecessor of the 
present incumbent,even myself for wantof betterauthority, 
was referred to, and alledged to have entertained the same 
feeling, the same disposition for the acquisition of this 
territory, 


























The gentleman was so good as to send me two letters 


brought within the scope of possibility, I should not in- 
deed desire it, because I think we have quite enough terri- 
tory already. We have certainly as much as we ean 
manage, 
should not wish it to forma part of the Union, even if it 
were settled with feemen, and were a {rec State, as I would 
have wished it in 1825 or 1827, Slavery was then abol- 
ished, and if Texas had come into the Union, there would 
have been no power in the United States to restore it. 
Does the gentlemau from Virginia think that because, 
under such circumstances, I wished to see the annexation 
at that time, that this is an arguinent either to show the | 
expediency of its annexation now, or any inconsistency 
ia me because I am now utterly opposed to it. ; 

[Mr. Wise here asked liberty to explain, and Mr. Ad- 
ams having yielded the floor, Mr, Wise said, I rise to ask | 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. Adams. No, sit; no questions, 
please, 

Mr. Wise. 
Minister to 


ee eos 
axplain, if you | 


I wish to ask him ifhe did not instruct our | 
protest against the abolition of slavery in 


Mexico. 

Mr. Adams, (With vehemence.) No, sir! never! 
' Mr. Wise. Not while the gentleman was Presi- 
dent? 


Mr. Adars, No, sir! never! 

Mr. Wise. It isso charged.] 

Mr. Adams. As to charges, I hope the gentleman does 
not expect me to answer them. I never have protested | 
against the abolition of slavery in Mexico or any where 
else. I have said that I was not prepared at this time to 
vote for abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and I have offended numbers of my constituents by re- | 
peating that declaration, but that is a different thing. | 
But if even I could have protested against the abolition of | 
slavery after it had been instituted, still if my voice could | 
be heard either here or in Texas, or in any other part of | 
the civilized or the savage world, I would have protested | 
from the bottom of my soul against its restoration, and 
that is the insurmountable reason why I never will 
consent to the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
I would not take the territory if it were ten thousand 
times more valuable than it is, sullied as it is with the 
crime of slavery restored. The people of Texas have not 
the apology which, with whatever force, is pleaded by | 
many of those in our Southern States, that the slavery 
which infests them is a vice, a crime, a misfortune, a 
disease inflicted upon them hy the parent state, and that 
that is the reason why they must support it now. I must 
say that in my heart, if not in my mind, that is the strong. 
est argument they ever have adduced in support of it; but | 
Texas has no such defence to set up; slavery was not be- 
queathed to them from a selifish and cruel stepmother, as 
almost all the liberal men of Virginia used to say of their 
Commonwealth not many years ago, and as 
Some among them still say. Ifthere can be an apology 
for this plague spot, Isay again that the people of Texas 
have none to plead, and that the reason. why Texas 
never shall, with my consent, or, as I hope, with the con- 
sent of my constituents, or of any portion of the people of 
the United States, become an integral part of this Un- 
ion. 

There is another reason—a reason I admit vastly infe- 
rior to the other, but still it is a reasone ‘Texas has acce- 
ded to the right of search. She is bound by treaty to that 
effect. If you take herasa part of ourselves, you take 
her with her treaties, and then we shall be bound to cede 
the right of search to Great Britain, I say that this is a 
reason of infinitely less importance; yet so like am I to a 
drowning man who clings even to straws, that I will not 
consent to the annexation on that account. And now 
the gentleman may go to the organ here of I know not 


| 


is 


settlement in the | 


New Enetand as larve a colony | 


But even as territory, it is not desirable. | 
{ 


| Reporter, he was imperfectly heard. 
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lawvs of war, and not by municipal enactments; the power 
was exercised by military commanders, under inst ructions, 
of course, from their respective Governments. And here 
Trecur again to the example of Generai Jacksons What 
are you now about in Congress? You are about passing a 
grant to refund to General Jackson the amount of a cer. 
tain fine imposed mpon hin by a Judge under the laws of 
the State of Louisiana. You are going to refund him the 
money, with interest; and this you are going to do hecause 
the imposition of the fine was unjust, And why was it 
unjust? ~Beeause Gen. Jackson was acting under the 
I laws of war, and heeause the moment you place a milita- 
; ty commander in a district which is the theatre ef war the 
laws of war apply to that district. T have 
| ence between Gen. Jackson aud the Governor of Georgia 
during the Seminole campaign, in which Gen. Jackson, 
addressing Governor Rabun, asserted the principle that he, 
as Governor of a State within his (Gen, J.’s) military di- 
vision,had no right to give a military order while he (Gen. 
Jackson) was in the field. The then Governor of Geor- 
gia (and Ido not know but that it killed the poor man, 
for he died soon after) did contest. the power of General 
Jackson. He said all he could for State rights, [a laugh, ] 
but Andrew Jackson had given an order, and that order 
Was carried into effect, while the order of the Governor 
| Was suppressed, 


a correspond- 





statement in explanation, and the floor having been yield- 
ed to him for that purpose by Mr. Adams, he proceeded to 
give a history of the facts of the ease to which Mr. A, had 
just alluded,but owing to his position at a distance from the 
The conclusion of 
ieor- 
dic 


| (Mr. Warren, of Georgia, hicre asked leave to make a 


what he said was, however, that the Governor of ¢ 
gianever yielded the ground he had taken, nor did he 
in consequence of the difliculty.] 


Mr. Adams resumed. Iam glad to hear the explana- 
tion, and Iam entirely willing to concede whatever of 
merit isdue to the Governor of Georgia for resisting what 
he conceived to be military tyranny. But Tam afaid, 
nevertheless, whatever may have been the success of 
Governor Rabun in this contest, Gen. Jackson had the 
right of the question, I might furnish a thousand proofs 
to show that the pretensions of gentlemen to the sanctity 
of their municipal institutions under a state of actual inva- 
sion and of actual war, whether servile, civil, or foreizn,is 
wholly unfounded, and that the laws of wa¥ do, in all 
such cases, take precedence, I lay this down as the law 
of nations. [say that the military authority takes for the 
time the place of all municipal institutions, and slavery 
among the rest; and that, under that state of things, so far 
from its being true that the states where slavery exists 
have the exclusive management of the subject, not only 
the President ofthe United States but the commander of 
the army has power to order the universal emancipation 
of the slaves. I have given here more in detail a prin- 
ciple which I have asserted on this floor before how, and | 
of which [have no more doubt than that you, sir, occupy | 
that chair. I give it in its development, in order that any 
gentleman from any part of the Union may, if he thinks 
proper, deny the truth of the position, and may maintain 
his denial; not by indignation, not by passion and fury, 
but by sound and sober reasoning from the laws of nations 
and the laws of war. And if my position can be an- 
swered and refuted, I shall receive the refutation with 
pleasure; I shall be glad to listen to reason, aside, as T say, 
from indignation and passion. And if, by the force of 
reasoning, my understanding can be convineed, I here 
pledge myself to recant what | have asserted. 


Let my position be answered; let me be told, let my 
constituents be told, the people of my State be told— 
a State whose soil tolerates not the foot of a slave—that 
they are bound by the Constitution toa long and toil- 
some march under burning summer suns and a deadly 
Southern clime for the suppression of a servile war; that 
they are bound to leave their bodies to rot upon the lands 
of Carolina—to leave their wives widows and their 
children orphans; that those who cannot march are 
bound to pour out their treasures while their sons or 
brothers are pouring out their blood to suppress a servile, 
combined with a civil or a foreign war, and yet that 
there exists no power beyond the limits of the slave 
state where such war is raging to emancipate the slaves! 
I say, let this power be proved—I am open to conviction, 
but till that conviction comes I put it forth not asa dic- 
tate of feeling, but as a settled maxim of the laws of na- 
tions, thatin such a case the military supercedes the 
civil power; and on this account I should have been ob- 
liged to vote, as I have said, against the resolution of my 
excellent friend from Ohio, (Mr, Giddings,) or should 
at least have required that it be amended in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United Siates, 


In the mean time, this is a reason with me for not de- 
siting the annexation of T'exas to this Union, because, if 
we go to war for that annexation, I entertain serious 
apprehensions that this will become a practical question, 
If we shall go to war with Mexico, and, which necessa- 








what party, and insert an article accusing me of having 
made an “English argument.” Let him go as soon as he 


rily follows, go to war with Great Britain, to annex 
Texas to this Union, the day is not remote when, in one 





pleases, I know it will be said I have made a British 
speech. 

Most joyfully indeed would I compound with the gen- 
tlemen from the Southern portion of the Union, if by our 
Jomt efforts we could prevail on Texas to abolish slavery 
again, of which, indeed, there seems some faint gleam of 
hope in the published correspondence between General 


of the slave states, an invading army from abroad may be 
combined with an insurrection of the slaves and with a 
civil war, and the danger still further heightened by an 
irruption of that whole body of Indians whom you have 
accumulated and compressed together as if for the very 
purpose of organizing them for a hostile movement upon 
our frontien — I put this possibility to the Representa- 








Hamilton, the Texian envoy, and Lord Palmerston. J 
would compound never to take Texas, or, if they will 
agree that slavery shall be abolished there, I will agree to 
take her. But no, never, while breath is in my body, will 
I consent to the annexation of any foreign State which is 
burdened with the curse of slavery. 


What I am now to say, I say with great reluctance and 
with great pain. I am well aware that it is touching upon 
a sore place, and I would gladly get over it if I could. It 
has been my effort, as far as was in my power, to avoid 
any allusion whatever to that question which the gentle- 
man from Virginia tells us that the most lamblike disposi- 
tion in the South never can approach without anger and 
indignation, Sir, that is my sorrow. I admit that the 
fact is so. We cannot touch that subject without raising 
throughout the whole South a mass of violence and pas- 
sion, with which one might as well reason as with a hur- 
ricane, That I know is the fact in the South, and that is 
the fact in this House. And it is the reason why mem- 
bers coming from a free State are silenced as soon as 
they rise on this floor; why they are pronounced out of 
order; made to sit down; and, ifthey proceed, are censured 
and expelled. But, in behalfof the South and of South- 
ern institutions, a man may get up in this House and ex- 
patiate for weeks together. On this point I do complain, 
and I must say, that I have been rather disappointed that I 
have not been put down already as speaking out of order, 
MV. hat T say is involuntary,because the subject has been 
brought into the House from another quarter, as the gen- 
tleman himself admits. 1 would leave that institution to 


tives of the southern states as presenting a most serious 
and painful consideration to my mind, The gentleman 
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FOR GOVERNOR, 
LEECERS TEE RUNG. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY, 

The 7th Anniversary of the Ohio State Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held at Mt. Vernon, 
Knox county, Tuesday, the 7th of June next. 

The Societies are requested to appoint their 
delegates immediately—and itis hoped that our 
\ friends will come prepared with warm hearts 
and liberal hands. 

A State Political Convention of Liberty vo- 
ters, is advertised for the same place on the 8th. 
; We presume it will not mect till the 9th—ow- 


ing to the sessions of the anniversary of the so- 
ciety, 


“ALLIANCES 

| The democratic party having found itself 
out-stripped in 1840, by the whigs, in’ servile 
competition for southern votes, for the last year 
has stopped at no” measure ealeulated to win 
| back the favorof the overseers of the 
Voluntarily, it seems to have taken Upon itself 


MONSTROUS 


South.— 





| the curse pronounced on the serpent—“upon 
i thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat 
‘all the days of thy life.” 

Sometime before the action inthe New York 
Legislature, Mr. ‘Toler said in the 





| legislature of 


| Virginia, “that probably as the democrats, the | 


; natural allies of the South, were now in the as- 
cendant in New York, they might repeal the 
obnoxious act of the New York Legislature.” 
To this Mr, Baily replied, “that he had al- 
ready written to some of his friends in New 
York, suggesting to them the propriety of such 
But, they had answered it would be 
useless, for they had ascertained that Governor 


a course, 


Seward would utterly disregard any resolutions 
of the democracy,” 

Probably Mr. Baily plied them 
threatening them with the displeasure of their 
as we shall see in the next 
article, the bought menials went as far as they 
could, 

The democracy boasts that it embraces the 
people—the industrious and poorer classes—the | 
men, who with brawny muscles earn their bread | 
by the sweat of their brow. Have these men, 
allowing them to be democrats, ever thought 
of the estimation in which they are held by 
their slaveholding allies? We have half a no- 
tion to republish a long article we wrote more 


again, 


masters—for, 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


— rows ORE emarern: > 
considered it with the most ry 
to their wisdom, and with 
harmony and agreement upon a 

Which the rights, interests, and hie 
State are deeply involved, 
ing the subject, 





spectful deference 
®0 anxious desire for 
question jn 
nor of this 
\ After thus ¢ 
agg Without the benefit, however 
: any of the arcuments which have brought 
the legislature toa different conclusion, | Pg 
Of Opinion, that beings Possessed of tho pl - 
: = e phys). 
eal, moral, and intellectual faculties commo; 
the human race, cannot, by the fores of any wig 
stitution or ao 
things; and that nothing but woods 
things can be the subjeet of larceny 
theft. ‘Ihe Constitution of the United 
80 far from controverting truths Which seem 
me so obvious, acknowledges them by carefi li 
rOnth . ; ee : i aha J 
"i se persons held in involuntary Servitude ; 
0 as tly ; ea 
ndage, Not as prop rly but as men, while the 
Declaration of Independence ex ing w 
—" » €Xpounding What 
to any mind may seem obscure in the ( 


Onsider. 


or laws, be goods Chatlta 
Nattlag 
7” ¢ 
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» Chattles, and 
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Stealing, or 
s? OF 


States, 


— 
mind x ONStity- 
on, declares that al] men are born free and 

= P VA j ' j rie 
equal, and have the inalicnable, rieht to enjoy 


life and liberty, and to pursu 
happiness, ln view of the crisis at whieh 

relations with other States have arrived, a lof 
the ciose of the legislative Session, it ti : 
duty to make no delay in submitting ri i — 
to the legislature,” ° — 


fics ears M 
e Me way to human 


I am requested by that body to communicate 
the preamble and resolution to the executive of 
Virginia. ‘The Constitution of this State de. 
clares that it shall be the duty of the Governor 
| 0 expedite all measures which shall be resolved 
Fae by the legislature, and to take care that 

the laws are faithfully executed. But the losis. 
lature cannot effectually resolve upon any meas 
sure, or lnpose a duty on the executive, except 
by bills passed by both Houses, and becomine 
laws by the executive approval, or by a Consti. 
| tutional Majority, notwithstanding his objec- 
tions, 

| In proper cases I cheerfully comply with the 
requests of the Senate and Assembly—but I cane 
not do so when a request conflicts with consti. 
tutional duties. T eould not transmit the resoly. 
tion in the present ease Without silently aequies- 
cing therein, and thus Waiving a decision to 
which | adhere; or without accompanying the 
communication to Virginia with a protest of my 
dissent. ‘I'he former course would be a plain, 
palpable dereliction of constitutional duty.— 
The proceeding, if the latter alternative were 
adopted, would not tend to enhance the respect 
in which this State is held by her sister States 
and by the civilized world. 

~ Cherished principles of eivil liberty forbid me 
equally from recognizing such a natural inequal- 
ity among men as the resolution of the legisla. 
ture seems to me to assume, and from contribu. 
ting in any way to perpetuate the inequalities of 
political condition, from which results a large 
portion of the evils of human life. - 


The Senate and Assembly will therefore ex- 
cuse me from assuming the duty whieh an as. 
sent to their request would impose; and will, if 
it be proper, select some other organ of commu- 
nication with the executive authority of our sis. 
ter commonwealth, 


Wituram TT, Sewarp. 





than a year ago, entitled the “Monstrous Alli- 
ance and its Results,” in which we showed from 
the slaveholder’s own language, how utterly he 
despises the working man of the North.— 
Meantime, let the following extract from an ar- 
ticle in a Knoxville (T'e.) paper suffice. 

‘To one who has witnessed the utier degrada- 
tion, of what is termed the lower class of soci- 
ely in our northern States, nothing can appear 


zeal for the improvement of the condition of the 
southern slaves. — 'T'rue, slavery does not exist 
in name but that is all. ‘he condition of a large 
portion of the population of New York and ma- 
ny other northern states, is worse in a four-fold 
degree, than the slaves of the southern planters. 
They obey a master far more tyrannical and | 
over-bearing and wear the galling chain of sla- | 
very with the full consciousness that the consti- | 
tution confers upon them the same privileges | 
that are exercised by their masters. [tis but a! 





from Virginia makes very light of this. He talks to us 
about the star of Texas, which he calls the “lone star of 
liberty.” Liberty and ‘Texas! _'The star of liberty illu- 
mined by the radiance of slavery restored! Yes, that is 
the star which is to lead us on to victory. So, I suppose, 
ifa war shall come, we shall not only acquire this soli- 
tary brilliant star of Texas, but we shall have all Mexico 
added to the United States. Sir, the Isthmus of Panama 
will scarcely stop our victorious arms, and I really won- 
der the gentleman did not carry us on to Cape Horn. 
{Alaugh.] The gentleman in his dreams, (shall I call 
them?) told us that President Houston was to plant this 
same lone star of Texas on the walls of Mexico,and that, 
if President Houston did not do it, the gentleman him- 
sef would, {Loud laughter.) And he means, in this 
heroic enterprise, to lead on the brave spirits of thousands 
frm the great valley of the Mississippi, inspirited by the 
lupe of robbing churches and priests! So it is to bea 
réigious as well as a civil expedition—a sort of crusade, 
it which the gentleman from Virginia is likely far to 
tanscend the exploits of Tamerlane and Ghengis Khan, 
‘Jhe gentleman is soon to plant the lone star of Texas 
fad slavery on the walls of Mexico; and then what. is 
b become of the liberties of these United States? [A 
ugh.) Is it conformable to the history of the world 
hat the leader of such an army after conquests not reach- 
ng to one-tenth the extent of those which the gentleman 
vill achieve, should remain content with the station ofan 














the exclusive consideration and management of the 
States more peculiarly interested in it just as long as they 
can keep it within their own bounds. So far I admit that 
Congress has no power to meddle with it, As long as 
they do not step out of their own bounds, and do not pat 
the question to the People of the United States, whose 
peace,welfare, and happiness are all at stake, so long I pill 
agree to Icave them to themselves. But when a membsr 
from a free State brings forward certain resolntions, “or 
which, instead of reasoning to disprove his positions, You 
Vote acensure upon him, and that without hears: It is 
quite another aflair, At the time this was donc/S4d that, 
as far as [ could understand the resolutione?Toposed by 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Giddjss*) there were 
some of them for which I was ready” vote, and some 
which I must vote against; and I wil} ‘ell this House, 
my constituents, and the world of gankind, that the Tes0- 
lution against which I would ha# voted was that in which 
he declares that what are cg}td the slave states have the 
exclusive right of consultason on the subject of slavery, 
For that resolution I never would vote, because I believe 
that it is not just, and does not confain constitntional doc- 
trine. I believe that slong as the slave States are able to 
sustain their institutions without going abroad or calling 























written by a di tinguished gentleman now in my eye, 
then Secretary of State, to our Minister at the Court of 
Mexico; I have not had time to read them over. [A voice: 
“The extracts are given in the Intelligencer.”] From 
those letters the gentleman caused certain extracts to be 
read, with a view to prove that in 1825 and again in 1827 
instructions had been given to propose to the Mexican 
Government a cession of the territory of Texas to the 
Rio del Norte, and a sum of money was to be offered in 
consideration, I thank him for citing this paper: itis a 
correct decument. I had myself, in the negotiation of our 
treaty with Spain, labored to get the Rio del Norte as our 
boundary, and I adhered to. the demand-till Mr. Monroe 





upon other parts of the Union to aid tiem or act on the sub- 
Ject,so long I will consent never to interfere. I have said this, 
and T repeat it; but if they cowie to the free states and say 
to them you musthelp us keép down our slaves, you must 
aid usin an insurrection anda civil war, then I say that 
with that call comes ¥full and plenary power to this 
House an to the Senate Over the whole subject. It is a 
war power, I say it if a war power, and when your 
country is actually in War, whether it be a war of inva- 
: isnfection, Congress has power to carry 
t carry it on according to the laws of 
war; and by the Jas of war an invaded country has all 
its laws and méMicipal institutions swept by the board, 







sion ora war of insv: 
on the war, and md 








and all his Cabivet directed me to forego it, and to assent 
to take the Sabine. 

And _ now I repeat what I have said before, that before 
the treaty was signed it was earried by me, at the com- 
mand of Mr. Monroe, to Gen. Jackson, who, after exam- 
ining it with the map in his hand, approved of the Sabine 
as the boundary. That fact was contested, with the usual 
candor of the organ of the adeninistration, and it was de- 
clared that a member of the House went to General Jack- 
Sou, In person, and he recollected nothing of the matter. 
I then sent ; for the document in which the fact was put 
down I Writing at the time, and though it was not pu! 
lished in the papers, it was sent to Mr. Van Buren for 
Inspection, and after looking at it he became satisfied 
it was true.” Perhaps this is not a material fact; 1 
#8 an answer to the gentleman from Virgitla to #f0w that 
I did not’ originally negotiate the treaty with te present 





and martial {agtakes the place of them. 


This povgf in Congress has, perhaps, never been called 
under the present Constitution of the 
United tes. But when the laws of war are 
in forcal what, I ask, is one of those laws? Tt is this: 
that wen a country is invaded, and two hostile armies 
fin martial array, the commanders of both armies 
power to emancipate all the slaves in the invaded 
itory. Nor is this a mere theoretic statement. The 
istory of South America shows that the doctrine has been 
carried into practical execution within the last thirty 
years. Slavery was abolished in Columbia, first, by the 
Spanish General Murillo, and, secondly, by: the American 
General Bolivar. It was abolished by virtue of a military 
command given at the head of the army, and its abolition 
continues to be law to this day. It was abolished by the 


into exerci 













aumble private citizen? No, 0 The experience of 
all mankind has given us warning that if that is to be the 
course of our public affairs, and such are to be the brill- 
tant fortunes of the gentleman from Virginia, our liber- | 
ties will stand as little chance in after times as those of | 
the nine millions of the people of Mexico after he shall 


have conquered them, 


But I am_ inclined to consider all this rather as ap- | 
proaching to what is sometimes called rodomontade, | 
than a thing in the serious contemplation of the gentle- 
man from Virginia: and I look forward to the time when, 
in the records of history, the gentleman's name shall be 
placed side by side, not with the names of Ghengis Khan 
or Tamerlane, but with that of a still more glorious con. | 
queror by the name of ‘Tuomas ‘T'uumn, [Roars of | 
laughter, long and loud.] 





But it is growing late, and as the time has been fixed | 
when this debate is to close, and as the time I have al- | 
ready occupied bears upon my conscience, I will close by 
repeating my request that the House will pardon the im- 
perfect and desultory manner in which I have endeavor- 
ed to furnish some reply to the war trumpets of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia and Peansylvania. {[ will now | 
yield the floor to some other member who may desire to 
occupy it, 


Progress. 
The following statistics were refered to by 

Mr. Woodbury in a late speech, in the Senate. 

Something more than a growing foreign com- 

merce is required to make a nation prosper- 

ous. 

Registered, Enrolled and Licensed Tonnage. 














1820. 1830. 1840. 
1,280,168 1,191,776 2,180,764 
Tonnage built in the United States. 
1820, 1830. 1840. 
47,000 58,000 118,000 
Exports from the United States. 
1820. 1830. 1840. 


$69,000,000 $75,000,000 $132,000,000 
imports into the United States. 
1820. 1830. 1840. 

$74,000,000 $70,000,000 $107,000,000 


mockery of liberty. ‘The condition of more | 
than one half the population of the free — 
that are -engaged in commerce ard manufac: | 
tures (we mean of that class who are called ser- 
vants or where the mame is considered objec: 
tionable, ‘*helps’’) would be infinitely improved 
in a moral and social point of view, were they | 
to make an exchange of situation with the 
southern slaves, ‘I'he south have just the same 
right, and far more reason to interfere in favor 
of the northern slaves, as the north to interfere 
with the “peculiar institutions” of the south. 


All this must be peculiarly pleasant to those 
northern slaves who are so ready to put ou the 
livery of the slaveholder. 


NEW YORK AND VIRGINIA. 
Nothing has Jately occurred which has ex- 
cited in us more intense disgust, than the action 
ofthe New York Legislature in regard to the 
difficulties with Virginia, 





| 


This state had presumed so far as to demand 
from New York the repeal of her law securing 
the right of trial by jury to persons claimed as 
fugitives from labor; aud to enforce the demand 
had passed 2 bill placing the commerce of New 
York, after a certain date, under heavy restric- 
tions. No citizen of New York, with a decent 
self respect, could for a moment have tolerated 
the idea of his state being driven to amend her 
legislation, by conduct so insulting, and so ut- 
terly unconstitutional. But, base men enough 
have been found in the legislature of that state, 
to cower beneath the lash of the haughty over- 
seer. 

By a vote of 16 to 14, in the Senate, on the 
11th of April, a bill was passed, to repeal the 
jury trial law, and on the same day, a resolution 
passed both houses declaring that ia the opinion 
of the legislature, stealing a slave, within the 
jurisdiction and against the laws of Virginia, is 
acrime, within the meaning of the second sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution of 
the United States. Accompanying this was a 
resolution, requesting the Governor to transmit 
the declaration to the executive department 
of Virginia. .Governor Seward, with his usual 
good sense and manliness, declined being used 
as an instrument by these despicable slaves of 


| 








the South, 

Ilis message in reply to the request is admi- 
rable. After stating that, though the subject re- 
ferred to in the resolution is exclusively one of 
executive responsibility, he has always been 
glad to avail himse!f of the advice of the Legis- 
lature, he proceeds— . 


‘Grateful, therefore, to the legislature, for the 
advice which has thus been received, I have 











nore supremely ridiculous, than their relizious | 


| Everett the claim of the British ¢ 


and insurance. 
sand dollars, ghd one hundred dollars a day 


would have been an extravagant hire for her. 
For the entire period she was in service, tlic 


Such a man as that could be safely intrusted 
With the duties and honors of the highest office 


of this or any other government, 


ENGLAND AND A MERICA, 


is authorized to 





Lord Ashburton, it is said, 
| settle the North-eastern boundary question: and 
| there is every prospect of a speedy adjustment 
As to the right 


of search, the hewspapers, many of them, think 


of all difliculties on that score. 
there will be no difficulty. Some of them ima. 
gine that by Lord Aberdcen’s late letter to Mr. 
covernment 
has been modified. 'T'his letter, however, takes 
precisely the same ground taken by him in his 
correspondence with Mr. Stevenson. [He then, 
(as emphatically as he does now,) disclaimed in 
behalf of his Government any pretension to the 
right of search in time of peace, 

Lord Ashburton, it would seem, is peculiarly 
qualified to negotiate on this question. “When 
our flags and ships,” says the New York Amer- 
ican, ‘‘were swept almost from the seas, Alex- 
ander Baring, now Lord Ashburton, boldly took 
our part, and ina pamphlet, in 1808, examined 
and condemned with equal freedom and ability, 
the causes and consequences of the orders in 
council, and the conduct of Great Britain to 
wards the neutral commerce of America.” 


GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 

The Genius of Liberty, the excellent anti- 
slavery paper published heretofore at Lowell, is 
to be printed hereafter at Chicago. ‘This paper 
has been conducted with sound diseretion, and 
deserves well of the anti-slavery citizens of Illi- 
nois. We hope its usefulness and patronage 
will both be increased by this change. 
We are glad to see that we are sustained by 
its editors in-our views with regard to the ob: 
jects and poliey of the Liberty Party, The 
truth is, the great majority of anti-slavery meu 
East and West, do not differ in these points. 


DR, CHANNING AND THE CASE OF ‘THE 
CREOLE, 


We have read with much pleasure Dr. Chiat- 
ning’s examination of the letter of our Secretary 
of State on the Creole case. ‘There is nothing 
original in the views he takes—but, he presenls 
the best thoughts upon this subject, in the bes 
style, and according to the best arrangemen!— 
in all which, the elegant taste of this populat 
writer is conspicuous. Dr. Channing improves 
the aspect of every subject he touches, no mat 
ter who may have handled it before. 


FLORIDA NEGRO-HUNT, 

The Committee of Expenditures in Congress 
have ascertained, that within five years from 
the outbreak of hostilities in Florida, from tle 
Ist Jan. 1836 to the 1<t Jan. 1841, «There 
were employed in the transportation service 
seven hundred and thirty-seven steam boal* 
brigs and schooners. Many of them wert 
employed ata per diem, until the price of theit 
hire had quadrupled the sum at which of! 
ginally they could have been purchased. ‘T'li¢ 


steamboat, John Crowell, was hired at the price 
of three hundred dollars a day,and her expenses 


She was not worth fifteen thow- 
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Government paid cighty-two thousand five 
7 > 5 7 
ee 
hundred dollars. 
Could such extortion and wastefulness have 


. > - . « 1, ine 
been practiced in any other than a slave-holding 


country?. 


~“PHE SERVILES. 

We subjoin the names of the spurious dem- 
ocrats from Ohio, who voted to censure a mem- 
ber for presenting resolutions expressing what 
he regarded true doctrines” in relation to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


DEAN, DOAN, JOHN 
MEDILL, SWENEY, 


HASTINGS, 


fessrs. 
ome WEL- 


MATTHEWS, 
LER. 

TO THE VOTERS OF GRANT COUNTY, 

All who are in favor of Freedom, liberty of 
speech and the press, independent political ac- 
tion, and constitutional rights, are hereby invi- 
ted to meetin Marion, Grant co., the first sev- 
enth day, (Saturday) in the 6th month (June) 
next, at 10 o’clock A. M., to nominate a can- 
didate for the next legislature. 


By order of 
Ex. Com’t. 





A HARD CASE, 

We have been requested to publish the fol- 
iowing statement. 

Moxley. a slave, left Sandford, his master in 
1807. Sandford died the following year. In 
eight years from that time Moxley had aceumu- 
lated $960, besides defraying the expenses of 
his family. At the expiration of this period, he 
was carried to Louisville and sold for $350. 
Through the kindness of Strader & Gorman, (a 
firm in Cincinnati) he was purchased by them, 
and brought to this place; for which he worked 
for them twelve years, and would have worked 
longer if they had wished, for it was through 
their generosity he was enabled to obtain his 
freedom. Since then he has made $900 more, 
with which he has purchased his wife and 
one child. But, a daughter still remains in 
bondage, for whom her master asks $500. 
Moxley is now in the decline of life—the times 
are hard—and he feelsas if he could hardly 
raise that amount. ‘This appeal is to the friends 
of the slave. 

Any aid that the benevolent may sce fit to 
give him, can be sent to S. A. Alley, Cincin- 
nati. 


PALMYRA PRISONERS, 

We have been deeply affected by lately reading 
an account, (prepared by a committee,) of the 
transactions in the case of Alanson Work, Jas. 
E. Burr, and Geo. Thompson, tried for the al- 
leged crime of negro stealing, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for twelve years in the Missouri 
Penitentiary. 

Mr. Work was an industrious mechanic, 
from Middletown, Conn., having at the time he 
left, a wife and four children dependent on him 
for ‘support. Messrs. Burr and ‘Thompson 
were mernbers of the Institute near Quincy, the 
first from Western N. Y.,! the last from 
Licking co. Ohio, and were preparing them- 
selves for service in the Missionary cause.— 
They were all young men of unimpeachable 
character. 

Certain slaves in Missouri had expressed a 
desire to be free. ‘These young men, moved 
by compassion, agreed to afford them facilities 
In ‘the 
tion of this work, they were found in Missouri, 
in with the 
trayed by them, arrested, thrown into a dun- 
geon, tried by a _ prejudiced Court and 
Jury, and sentenced to confinement in the 
Penitentiary for twelve years. 


for accomplishing the object. prosecu- 


compaly slaves, were be- 


They violated no law of Missouri, except 
constructively, as was admitted on the trial.— 
The evidence was not pretended to prove any- 
thing more, than that they were found with the 
slaves, and designed to give them aid to escape, 
if they wished. 

The counsel for'the prisoners therefore asked 
the court to instruct the jury as follows:-- 


“That before they can find the defendants 
guilty, they must from the evidence in the case, 
(and from no other source) find the following 
facts. Ist. fact. Ist, ‘That the defendants had 
possession of the slaves,&to constitute a pos- 
session in them of said slaves,the jury must,from 
the evidence in the ease, find that the defend- 
ants exercised authority to restrain the move- 
ments of said slaves, or (the slaves being pres- 
ent) claimed the right of control, dominionjor au- 
thority over the will of the said slaves. 2nd 
fact. nd, ‘That if they find that the defend- 
ants were so possessed of said slaves, the jury 
musi also find from the evidence in the case, 
that at the time of becoming so possessed of said 
slaves, it was the intention of said defendants to 
convert the property in said slaves to their own 
use. If, on the contrary, the jury shall find 
from the evidence in the cause, that the defend- 


ants were in the contiol of said slaves, or 
in the power of said slaves, or that 
when the defendants and slaves met, and 


while they remained togther, the defendants 
claimed no authority over said slaves but met 
them on an equal footing as freemen, they ought 
to find the defendants not guilty. 

“They ask the court further to instruct the 
jury that; whether Anthony met the defendants 
with or without the consent of his master, still 
to constitute a taking of said slaves by said de- 
fendants, the said slaves must have been in the 
possession of said defendants, as before explain- 
ed; and that even such possession cannot author- 
ize the jury to find defendants guilty of larceny- 
nnless the jury also find from the evidence in 
the cause that at the time defendants had the in- 
tention to convert the property in slaves to their 
own use, ‘That aconv:.sion to the use of said 
defendants cannot be made out by merely show- 
ing that the defendants were willing and desir- 
ous to give aid and assistance to said slave or 
slaves in crossing the Mississippi river, and pur- 
suing their journey to Canada, but that there 
must ba an intention to sell, or hire, or retain 
said slaves for their service, or otherwise to ex- 
ercise acts of ownership over said slaves.” 


The Court refused to give such instructions, 
but instructed the jury, that the agreement to 
meet the slaves for the purpose of aiding them 





To all this the defendants excepted. 

The court, in accordance with the motion of 
the attorney for the state, gave instructions to 
the jury, of such a character, as to place the 
prisoners within the meaning and intent of the 
law. ‘I’o these instructions the counsel for the 
defendants also excepted. 

After verdict,they moved in writing for a new 
trial,‘beeause the court had refus’d proper instruc- 
tionswhen asked by defendants; because it gave 
improper instructions, on behalf of the plaintiff; 
because the verdict is against evidence; because 
it is against law; because the punishmentis ex. 
cessive.’ This motion was over-ruled, and 
the opinion of the Court, in over-ruling it was 
excepted to by defendants, who then moved in 
writing to arrest judgmentin the case. But 
the court also over-ruled this motion, and the 
defendants excepted and prayed that their sev- 
eral exceptions to the opinion and decisions of 
the Court, might be signed, sealed, and made 
part of the record in the ease. 

No appeal of the case was allowed—and these 
young men are doomed to drag out twelve of the 
best years of their life as felons in a penitentiary, 
for doing—what? ‘That which in itself was an 
act of heroical philanthropy. 

For a little while, let us recognize the fact that 
slaves are men, most wickedly deprived of 
liberty; and elevate ourselves above the mists 
with which slavery has surrounded us. The 
two young men who risked their lives in an at- 
tempt to liberate the noble Lafayette from a des- 
pot’s dungeon, won for themselves, imperisha- 
ble glory. ‘The object of their sympathy, was 
an illustrious one. If they failed and were ar- 
rested, no disgrace would attach to their names, 
but the prayers of the world would go up in their 
behalf. If they succeeded,every heart would thrill 
at the mention of the names of Bollman & Huger. 


The objects of the benevolence of the young men |' 


of Quincy, were but slaves, despised, down-trod- 
den slaves. Success would insure them no reward 
on earth; detection wouldconsign them, to a 
dungeon,and their names, to infamy. And yet, 
with high resolve,they ventured on their work 
of mercy. Is there a man with a soul so debas- 
ed, as not to recognize in their act, a sublimer 
daring, than in that of the heroes of Olmutz ?— 
May God be with them in their prison! Let 
them be of good'cheer—twelve years hence there 
will not be left one stone upon another of the 
great Bastile of slavery. 

It is painful to us, with our feelings of pity 
for the young men, to take up the tone of a cen- 
sor. Butwe shall do what we believe our duty, 
even at the risk of being denounced by coarse 
fanaticism, as a compromiser, an expediency 
man, yielding to corrupt public sentiment &c., 
&e. 

Heroic as was the conduct of these sufferers, 
we believe they committed an error. ‘The 
ground of our objection to their act, and all othes 
acts of the kind, is,simply, a conviction that the 
anti-slavery cause is injured by them, “and thus 
the day of deliverance to the entire slave popu- 
lation, delayed. 








WAR and PEACE: 


, 
Tue Evits OF THE FIRST, AND A PLAN FOR PRE- 

VENTING THE Last. By Witiam Jay. 

This is the title of alittle work, just put forth 
by Judge Jay. We should be glad to obtain a 
copy. It is very highly spoken of in the East- 
ern prints. Dr. Cox of New York, says, that 
he would ‘rather be the author of it than of all 
the Waverly novels, and the poetry too of their 
lauded writer.’’ Judge Jay is one of the purest, 
best and most instructive writers of this na- 
tion. 








Disgraceful. 


We wish we could find more to praise than 
censure. But, when servility, like a flood, 
overspreads the land, what shall we do? We 
hate slavery, not only for its influences over the 
master and slave, but its tendencies to make the 
northern people mean spirited and slavish.— 
What could be more revolting than the conduct 
of the democratic majority in the New York 
Legislature? But, the policy of the whig rep- 
resentation from Ohio in Congress is little bet- 
ter. A member of this body, writing to the 
Madison County Abolitionist, says,— 

‘No protest has appeared in the Giddings case 
yet. Zhe whig delegation in Congress from 
Ohio, with the exception of Mr. Andrews, re- 
quested thatthe meeting might be delayed, and 
as that was the State more immediately affected 
than any other one, those who had notified the 
meeting, yielded to their solicitation and coun- 
termanded the notice. I understand the Ohio 
delegation were alarmed lest it should be con. 
sidered an abolition movement, and might in- 
jure the whig party in Ohio! Itis suggested 
and I confess | believe the suggestion, that ef- 
forts in various quarters have been made since, 
to hush the matter up, lest it should injure the 
prospects of Mr. Clay for the presidency ! !” 


And again— 


it is said but one or two of them have dared to 
lift a finger to encourage Mr. Giddings’ re-elec- 
tion!! So tremendous is the power of slavery ! 

The New York Commercial Advertiser hav- 
ing said that Mr. G. would undoubtedly be re- 
turned, owing to a great majority of the voters 
in his district being anti-slavery men, the Ge- 
auga Freeman (!) is in agonies under such a slan- 
der, and publishes an article denying the state- 
ment. It would have all people know, that the 
voters of that district express no opinion on the 
merits of Mr. G.’s‘resolutions, but only wish to 
vindicate their rights. They are no abolitionists 
—not they! And this article is republished in 
another whig paper of the district. 

What is the explanation of all this meanness ? 
Simply, that both of the great political par- 
ties embrace North and South—each is govern- 
erned by its southern wing—neither dares take 
a manly position, lest it should displease the lord- 
ly slaveholder. Itthus, that through the polit- 





in obtaining their freedom, and their meeting un- 
der such agreement, constituted a taking, 


ical party, and we may add, the large church, 
Jorganizations of this country, slavery aba- 


‘So soon did their courage evaporate, that | 


ses the spirit and sentiments of the northern 
people; and the best way for a man to recover 
or maintain his erectness, is, to cut loose from 
the whole of them. 





Clerical Free Booter. 

Ata meeting in Philadelphia, in favor of 
Texas, the Rey. Mr. McCalla, presbyterian 
minister, a man. renowned fur his champion- 
ship of all abstract orthodoxy, harangued the , 
people on the beauties of ‘Texas, told them there 
was much wealth in Mexico; many fine colle- 
ges that wanted professors; many monasteries 
that contained much treasure; and that he 
thought it would be a very profilable business 
for young men to join the Texan army and 
visit Mexico. 
A company of fine young men has since left, 
of course for various pious purposes. 

So says the member of Congress, quoted in 
the preceding article. 


French Abolition. — 

According to the Paris correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer, it is announced in the 
Journal des Debats that the French Govern- 
ment has formally signified to the authorities in 
the French West Indies, that it has adopted the 
principle of abolition. ‘he mode, time, and 
amount of indemnity are still undetermined.— 
The correspondent alluded to (understood to be 
Robert Walsh) keeps up an incessant fire of 
ridicule and denunciation against the anti-slave- 
ry movements of the old world. He seems 
to “rail to gratify his spleen.” One would 
think him an enemy to all reform, all progress, 
a constitutional lover of all abuses. He has 
no more sympathy for oppressed man, than for 
the brute. Were a universal jubilee to be pro- 
claimed throughout the earth to-morrow, he 
would die of disgust. 








The Youth’s Magazine, 

And Juvenile Harp, designed to promote the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the 
young; and also furnish music for sabbath and 
common schools. Edited by Mrs. H. E. B. 
Stowe, published by S. W. Johns, corner of 
Main and Lower Maket st’s. 

This little work is edited by one of the most 
agreable and instructive writers in the country. 
There is a charm in every thing she writes, that 
captivates equally young and old. ‘The little 
magazine before us is embellished with various 
engravings, and one or more pieces of music are 
furnished in each number. 

It is published every month at 75 cents a 
year’ 





Amusin 





Se 

A writer vindicating the ptetension of New 
Orleans to be a very virtuous city, says, “I am 
amazed that any sensible man should single out 
New Orleans as an especial specimen of iniqui- 
ty. There is private hospitality enough here, 
there is public enterprise enough here, there 
is intelligence enough here, and if you will on- 
ly remove that foreign floating population of 
Jifty thousand,” (the entire population is not 
more than ninety,) ‘which feeds the drinking 
shops and the brothels and the jails, there is 
yirtue enough there.” 

The writer is a wise man. Only take all the 
vice and rascality out of any city, and you will 


Liberty Vote in Connecticut. 


The number‘of Liberty votes given in Con- 
necticut for representatives, it is said, was grea- 
ter than that for state officers—being over 1500. 





We cannot resist the conviction that the ef- 
fect of the policy of the whig party in setting 
up a separate candidate for Governor, will be, 
to throw the state into the hands of the Locofo- 
cos. ‘They mustbe entirely aware that they 
cannot elect their candidate. 

What madness then to persist, when by con- 
centrating on King, they might at once rescue 
the state from misrule, and place it under the 
domination of Liberty principles. ‘Their de- 
termination Bow to maintain separate nomina- 
tions, evidently convicts them of being the al- 
lies of Locofocoism in disguise. 

How do our whig friends like their own ar- 
gument? 


‘Mich 
The Michigan State Anti-slavery Society will 
hold a special meeting at Prairie Ronde, Kala- 
mazoo county,on ‘Thursday, May 5th, at 2 
o'clock P. M. 

The returns of the local elections show a 
steady increase of the Liberty vote in this State. 
We cut the following from the Signal of Lib- 
erty. 

“ZTiberty Ticket.—Saline 10—last fall 6. 
Pittsfield 23—last fall 20. Webster 15—last 
fall 12. Sylvan 34--last fall 25. Vote of 8 
towns in this county last fall 211—average vote 
this spring 286—inerease in 5 months 75. 

Pontiac, 32 votes. In Norwich, Con. 75. 
No choice of Representatives. The N. York 
Courier says: “It will thus be seen that the ab- 
olitionists have defeated the whig candidates, 
and we have little doubt that they have done 
infinite mischief through the State.”’ 


igan. 


Just as the whigs will defeat the Liberty men 
in Ohio next fall, and thereby do infinite mis- 
chief through the State. 





Our Congress, 


‘publish some 
ing fundamental principles, fiercely eontrovert- 


riorating ever since he had been in it, and sig- 
nified something about leaving it. He hoped 
the gentleman would do so; then perhaps the 
House would grow better. God knew there 
was no one man in it, whose absence would so 
highly improve it.’ The House roared with 
laughter. 

Mr. Botts is another member, who is penetrated 
with a deep regard for the character of Congress. 
Itaflects his sensibilities mightily, to have one 
setof members called overseers, ind another, 
slaves. In the course of sothe remarks on 
a point connected with the case of Giddings, he 
said, “If it was not due to the Northern men 
that they should protect their own dignity, and 
character, he held it due to the members of the 
South; and he was about to move, pointing to 
one of the reporters, for the expulsion of that 
man,who held a seat by courtesy in this House, 
and employed himself in defaming it, and char- 
acierizing one portion of the House as dough 
faces and another, as slaves—he alluded to the 
editor of the Emancipator and Free American.” 

We have often noticed that they are most 
chary of their dignity and character, who have 
least of either commodity to lose. Joshua Lea- 
vitt draws to tle life. ‘The ill humor of Mr. 
Overseer Botts at seeing his own portrait, only 
proves, not that Leavittis bad at sketching, but 
that his’subject is an ugly one. 

“The dignity and character of gentlemen of 
the South!’ Let us see—the Boston Courier 
says, that ‘during the last six or eight years, 
the following cases of personal and most disor- 
derly brawls have occurred, viz: 

Wise and Bynum, Bell and Turney, 

Jenifer and Bynum, = Garland and Bynum, 

Wise and Stanley, Rayner and Montgom- 

ely. 

All, except the last, were in the presence of 
the House in full session. ‘The last occurred 
just outside of the door of the House, and at 
the moment df adjournment. All the above named 
individuals are from the South, and belong to 
Slave States. In no one of these cases, dis- 
graceful as they all have been, and worthy only 
of the tipler’s den, and the lowest order of bar 
rooms—in no one of these cases has a vote of 
censure been passed. 


j England and the West. 

Sir Robert Peel has submitted the scheme of 
a new tariff, reducing imposts on various arti- 
cles, such as pork, lard, beef, &c. If this bill 
should pass, Western interests will look up. A 
market will be opened for our pork &c., 
will greatly stimulate our — trade, 
help these Western states to pay their large 
foreign debts, and release them from their 
dependence ona slaveholding market—the most 


which 


‘uncertain of all others. 


A Srern Resuxe.—To say of some high- 
handed outrage on the Constitution, and rights 


ofan individual, that “i is very singular.” 





A Strona Expression or Opinion.—'l'o 


account of a transaction involv- 


ed, with the remark,—** We place the following 
account on record, for future reference.” 


A Vatorovs Comment.—After closing the 
narrative of a case, in which the representatives 
of a free people vote down liberty and vote up 
slavery, to observe, that the foregoing will con- 
stitute a curious chapter for the future histori- 


an. 














Constwerate ano CyarrrapLce.—In differ- 
ing in opinion with a friend, always to assume 
that he is wrong, and wrong from the worst 
motives. 


Conrroversy.—A game, in which Destruc- 
tiveness, Self-Esteem and Approbativeness are 
apt to get the better of Conscientiousness. 











Hicu-Tonep PrincieLe.—'l'o forbid a man 
that walketh not with us, to cast out devils. 








ReaconaBLE.—When a man _ changes his 
opinions in regard to an unpopular enterprise, to 
to imagine that the enterpise has changed to 
suit him—in other words to fancy that the 
mountain has come to Mahomet, when Ma- 
homet has only gone to the mountain. 





Crisis. —An alarming combination of catas- 
trophical circumstances, recurring at regular in- 
tervals, always portending speedy death or re- 
covery. ‘The great crisis occurs every four 
years, during the six months preceding a peri- 
odical election. It is the presidential crisis, 
and has taken place precisely 14 times since the 
establishment of the Government. Besides this, 
are smaller crises,all, however, portending death 
ot recovery, which take place in every state of 
the Union, every one or two years, according to 
the dates of elections. ‘These are too many 
t¢be numbered, ‘Their name is legion. 
(tfollows fromthis,that the country has been sick 
ever since it had a constitution; so that its crises 
lave always lied—resulting neither in death nor 
covery, but in a lingering of the disease. 
‘The most terrible erisis of all happened 
curing the summer and fall of 1840. , The 


nalady of the country had reached its 
lighest pitch. We hegd a friend declare 
f Van Buren were not defeated, he 


would hang himself or goto Texas—which, I 
suppose, he thought wasibout equivalent to 
hanging. Van Buren wastlefeated, that is to 
say, the crisis terminated inhe recovery of the 








The men whose conduct inflicts the deepest 
wouad on the character of Congress, affect a 
peculiar interest in its reputation. In a recent de- 
bate on the Appropriation bill, Mr. Wise said, 
‘‘Never since he had held a seat here, had it 
been so inefficient a body as it was at this mo- 
ment. ‘The deterioration had been constant, as 
well in the despatch of business, as in the man- 
ver and matter of its debates.” 

Was Mr. Wise suddenly conscience-smitten? 
Be this so or not, he was smitten by a fellow- 
member to some purpose. Mr..Sprigg of Ken- 
tucky, who followed him, remarked,—‘The 





gentleman had said, this House had been dete- 


patient, and our friend was yved fiom hanging 
and from ‘Texas. But, alas or human hopes! 
our country,according to the enfession of all,is 
as bad off as it ever was—nay Worse, and now 
the elements are congregatig, and by next 
year we shall have another risid full furmed, 
more terrible than ever, pointag MOL certainly 
to death or life. Fae: 

Liberty men! beware of tht pAsis-mongers— 
tney have already commenced)perations. «It 
cannot be denied that we We arrived at a 
crisis.” ‘*A crisis has com|n the affairs of 
this nation, in which it behook all good men 
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alone to the welfare of the republic.” “The 
truth is,the crisis is an awful one,—life or death 
will be the issue,—this is no time for sectional 
feeling, or divisions on minor matters.” 

A crisis! aye, a crisis, got up for the special 
benefit of Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren! 
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ConsiperaTions FOR Curistian Vorers.— 
We call attention to a very able article on our 





fourth page, on the duty of Christian voters,— 
It is from the pen of one of the first lawyers in 
this city. 


Mr. Brancnarp on Stavenotpinc.— We 
forgot to notice in last week’s paper, Mr. Blan- 
chard’s sermon on slaveholding. It does ered- 
it to the gifted author; and if there be any sub- 
scriber who has not read it, we advise him to 
hunt up the number containing it, and read it. 
It will do him good. 


Political Abolitionism, 


The Washington correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, says—* Abolitionism in its 
original character, was comparatively harmless, 
but political abolitionism is going ahead now. 
Many of those who have been prominent and 
firm as anti-abolitionists, are now beginning to 
regard the political bearing and influence of sla- 
very with great interest.’’ Considering the 
character of the Journal of Commerce and its 
correspondents, this is pretty good testimony to 
the wisdom of the political movement. 


Mr. Giddings: 
Is elected by a majority of about 3000.— 


The whole number of votes polled is not so large 
as in 1840—but his majority is larger in pro- 
portion, than it was then. 








Wire. 

A fire broke out last week in the building, in 
which we have our Depository. Considerable 
damage was sustained by Messrs. McElroy and 
Aldrich, china merchants, and Mr. Lawson, 
copper smith. ‘I'he loss of the Anti-Slavery 
Society from fire and water amounted to about 
$250. 

Fortunately, owing to the prompt exertions 
of Mr. Enocu Atcey, brother of the printer of 
this paper, our subscription books, and bound 
volumes of the Philanthropist were saved, 





[From our WasnIncTon CorrESPONDENT. | 
Washington, April 26th, 1842. 


‘The incidents of the week past have not heen 
of a very exciting character. On Wednesday, 
the Appropriation bill was finally passed by the 
House. It has since been read twice and re- 
ferred to the Senate, where it will linger a few 
days longer. ‘The passage of this bill se early 
in the long session is unexampled. 


The Apportionment bill was next taken up, 
and has continued to be the subject of most 
‘unmusical’ debate ever since. A series of votes 
was taken on Friday by which all ratios high- 
er than sixty thousand five hundred were re- 
jected. Since then, the regular battle commen- 
ced on the part of the old small States.to retain 
their strength, and on the part of every State to 
get as many members and as small a fraction as 
possible; with anew element of conflict, intro- 
duced by Mason of Maryland, and Underwood 
ot Kentucky, viz: the operation of various ra- 
tios or. the relative strength of the slave and 
free States, they contending for ratios which, 
as they said, would make the unrepresented 
fractions in the two sections about equal, and 
thus preserve tha ‘equilibrium.’ — But no ratio 
can prevent the North from having rising fifty 
majority, a majority which before 1850 she will 
use for the utter overthrow of the system by 
which the poor of the laad are plundered, and 
the free men of the North deprived of half their 
liberties. Few of the slaveholders have any 
just conception of the feelings which their des- 
potism is arousing in the free States. ‘They 
think a few political passes will calm what they 
fondly imagine is mere passing imitation, just 
as in former times. Poor dupes of party dem- 
agogues! Let them know that the free North 
is rapidly passing through a process of political 
regeneration, which they and their servile tools 
will strive in vain to arrest, the effects of which 
they cannot prevent, and long before they have 
decided on the best means of defence, the polit- 
ical power of the North will be ready to assail 
their system on every side, and resistance will 
be as idle as preaching to a hurricane. ‘To re- 
turn, 


I think a ratio not far from sixty thousand 
will finally be adopted, giving a house of about 
two hundred and sixty members, say twenty- 
eight to Ohio, and leaving proud, old, decaying 
Virginia about fifteen or sixteen. ‘The good 
people of the ancient dominion are deeply mor- 
tified to fiud their political consequence passing 
away, and their State becoming only secondary 
in its importance. She has few of the elements 
of moral or literary influence to make up for 
the loss of members, as in the case of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Most of the day on Friday, was devoted to 
the passage of private and local bills, among 
which was one, making the change so long de- 
sired in Ohio, by which one of the terms of the 
Circuit Court of the United States, is required 
to be held in Cincinnati, instead of holding both 
at Columbus as heretofore. Jt passed almost 
unanimousiy, and will pass the Senate without 
opposition. 





In the morning, we had a curious sample of 
petty despotisin from Mr, Botts. Yon have re- 
ceived no doubt, the admirable resolves passed 
by the citizens of Ashtabula Co, at Jefferson, 
the place of Mr. Giddings residence. Among 
them .is one offered by Hon. B. F. Wade, in- 
structing him on his return to Congress, to of- 
fer again his resolves on the Creole case, for 
“te presenting of which the tyrants censured 
1m. 


On Thursday, these resolves were entered on 
the Journal by Mr. Goode of Ohio, under the 
new rule, which allows all the petitions etc. to 
be offered without being announced to the 
House. ‘The next morning Mr. Overseer Botts 
of Virginia, discovered the fact, and moved. to 
strike out that part of the record, which Was 
carried by a note of 94 to 73. Botts made a 
brief but violent harangue in connection with 
this matter, in which he denounced Mr. Leavitt, 
editor of the Emancipator, with great vehemence 
for his ‘insolence,’ and ‘spending his time, not 
in noting the doings of the House, but in slan- 
dering and abusing them, calling one half of 
them overseers, and the other slaves.’ He de- 
clared his intention, whenever it should be in 
order, to move for his expulsion from the floor 








and true, tolay aside party-piadicee, and look | of the House ! Verily, we must have a care 


— 


-how wo dare criticise the doings of a ‘high 
functionary of the Government!’ Does this 
n.iserable driveiler think to stop the Press from 
exposing the arrogance and usurpations of the 
Slave power? If he does, he is wofully mis- 
taken. It is reported that he means to cou- 
ple your correspondent in the same motion to 
expel, forthe high erime of exposing a couple 
of forgeries of professed extiacts, from the De. 
elaration of Sentiments in 1833, made by this 
same John M. Bots of Virginia. Possibly. he 
may learn the * better part of valor’ before the 
day of trial comes. 








Soberly, the minute, all compreliending despot- 
ism of our human flesh-mongers in Congress is 
getting past endurance. Tt must be stopped cost 
what it may. And before many years pass a- 
way, the people will rise in their majesty and 
putanend to it. Still, after destroying the right 
of petition and the freedom of speech, is it to be 
expected that tle freedom of the Press to exam- 
ine the character and doings of our public ser- 
vants, will be spared? By nomeans! Wheth- 
es with or without the form, we must have the 
reality of an all pervading, absolute autocracy, 
to be wielded by some agent of the slave power; 
it matters little wMo that agent is, provided he 
has no heart or conscience, or sense of decen- 
cy. Mr. Botts, who aspires to be the Clay 
leader in the House, will do as well as any 
other. 

On Saturday, the members of Congress tho't 
the day too lovely to waste its bloom and sweet- 
hess in the close halis of legislation. So they 
earned their per diem by visiting the splendid 
steamers, the Mississippi and Missouri, now 
lying atthe Navy Yard. ‘They are noble ships, 
and it seems to me a piece of very great folly to 
continue to expend large sums in building snil- 
ing vessels for the Navy, in the present advan- 
ced state of steam navigation. A war steamer 
of 1000 tons and 15 large guns is more eflicient 
than a 74 of 2800 tons, mounting 120 guns of 
the old patterns, as the recent confliets on the 
the coasts of Svria have demonstrated, 

The Senate for several days, have been en- 
gaged in a windmill fight on ‘“eorporations,”’ 
the bugbear of the Bentonians, which was wag- 
ed over a very harmless matter, a bill to ineor- 
porate a manual labor sehool and male orphan 
asylum in this city, with the privilege holding 
some $5000 worth of real estate. ‘The bill 
was finally passed by whig votes, half the locos 
dodging the final vote, ashamed to oppose what 
they would not vote for, Such little exhibitions 
of party consistency, look well, from men who 
for the sake of power, trample in the dust all 
the glorious principles on which the democracy 
profess to rally, a party whose theories of equal- 
ity are seareely shin deep. 

A vast number of tariff petitions from all class- 
es of manufactures and artisans continues to flow 
in, with here and there one against any inerease 
of duties above 20 per cent, Several anti-'Tex- 
as petitions, one of which was from Perry, O.; 
others praying for the settlement of the Oregon 
Ter.; resolves of a very warlike character from 
Lowndes Co., Ala., on the Creole case, right 
of search, Oregon and boundary question, wiilt 
a variety of smaller matters have been present. 
ed and referred, Perhaps the following sample 
of one day’s petitions, from a single State, will 
give your readers an idea of the extent of tariff 
petitioning. Mr, Buchanan’s ignorance is some- 
what amusing. It is presumed that he has 
‘heard of the existence of 2bolition Socie- 
lies,” 

(Mr. Buchanan presented the petition of thirty 

tailors of the city of Philadelphia, stating that 
their business has been materially injured by the 
reduction of duty on foreign ready-made cloth- 
ing, and he remarked that these gentlemen were 
those whom his friends from the South would 
be most prompt to serve. Also, two memorials 
from Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, complain- 
ing of the operations of the Compromise Act, 
and asking protectiou for American manufae- 
tures and Jabor ; a memorial from a society, the 
existence of which he never knew heretofore, 
called the American Free Produce Association ; 
the members of which say that their conscien- 
ces are affected by wearing articles, the raw ma- 
terial in the manufacture of which is produced 
by slave labor,and they desire that the duty may 
be removed from foreign cotton, if not generally, 
so far at least, as to have cotton clothing made 
free of duty ; and they ask that the same priv- 
ilges which they ask for themselves may be ex- 
tended to others who hold views similar to their 
own; also, a memorial asking that the law re- 
lating to the restoration of fugitives from jus- 
tice may be extended only to such States as have 
observed the original compact. 
Mr. Sturgeon presented eleven memorials, 
very numerously signed from the city and coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, asking for the protection of 
domestic industry, but more especially the iron 
interest. | 

The modesty of these iron men is certainly 

commendable ? Under the operation of a de- 
scending tariff, and improved modes of manu- 
facture, they have for five years past, been rapid- 
ly driving foreign iron out of our market. But 
now, disinterested souls! they are more zealous 
than all others for high “protection” and high 
prices. ‘T'o be sure, it is all right to make all the 
money one can, honorably! And then, as to any 
violation of correct principles of political econ- 
omy, no matter, if the favored few ean only 
make money by it. 
To-day, after a long debate, the ratio of fifty 
thousand one hundred and seventy-nine, has 
been fixed upon by the House very much to the 
surprise of most people. It is doubtful if some 
way to raise it is not fixed upon yet. It makes 
a House of over three hundred members, quite 
too Jarge in my humble judgment. They are 
now (4 o'clock) engaged in discussing a motion 
to compel every State to adopt the Distriet sys- 
tem, which I hope will pass, 

a , 

Ihe Senate have done nothing of any impor- 
tance. 


Yesterday, they hada long debate, which I 
cannot give fully, on the subjectof some Choc- 
taw claims, arising under the treaty of * 
Rabbit Creek,” in 1830. Large reservations 
of land were made, ostensibly to the chiefs of 
the tribe. But base men have swindled them 
out of over one million five hundred thousand 
dollars worth of property, and now, very coolly 
come to Congress to get their titles confirmed, 
or else a grant of money to that amount. 

Yours with regard, 
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Liberty State Convention. 
The undersigned corresponding committee, appointed 
at the State Convention of the friends of Liberty, held at 
Lowell on the 25th Feb. 1841, hereby give, notice, that 
a convention of the Liberty Voters of the State of Illinois 
will be held in the Gity of Chicago, on the 27th day of 
May next, at 8 o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of nomi- 
nating candidates for the office of Governor and Lieuten- 
ant Governor, to be supported by the friends of Liberty 
at the ensuing election; and to transact such other busi- 
ness as may be deemed proper when met, 

H. Warren, 

H. L. Furror, 
Wm. Lewis, 
Owen Lovesor, 
8. D. Laveauis. 





Feb, 19, 1842. 
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Considerntions for Christian Voters, 
To the Editor of the Watchman of the Valley: 

Sim :— Will you permit me to ofivr to my fel- 
low Citizens, through your columns, some consi(- 
erations upon the dnty of 
regard io slavery ’ 





I begia by saying that Tint end to make no re- 
mark of asectional or sectarian character. 
willing to assume, for the purpose of the argu- 
ment which I propose to submit, that the Gen- 
eral Government of this Country bas no consti- 
tutional power whatever. to interfere with slave- 
ry, in any way, in the states where it exists. As- 
suming this proposition, and arguing upon this}1 
assumption, I shall erleavor to avoid all state-) 4 
ments and expressions of questionable correct- 
ness or of a justly offensive character. I earn-ja 


estly solicit the candid attention of all, whether | and executive authority, there, and no where else 
on carth, can Slavery legally exist. 


of the South or of the North, whether slave- 
holders or nonslaveholders. 

If there be one fact in our national history, 
more certain and conspicuous than any other, it j 
is this ;—that, at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, slavery was universally regarded 
as inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
of that instrument. It is equally well known 
that, on the termination of the War of the Re- 
volution, there existed a settled and very gener- 
al conviction, that slavery should and would dis- 
appear from the Country in a few years. The 
writings of Washington, Jefferson and other 
great men of the period are full of the proofs of 
this. 

At the time when the Constitution Convention 
assembled this fecling and conviction had lost 
none of its force, as the Reported Debates of 


clearly prove. The members of that Body, gener- 
ally, concurred with Mr. Maotson in the senti- 
ment, which we find recorded in his Posthumous 
Papers, for the perpetual admonition of his} ; 
Countrymen and to his own lasting honor, « that |; 
it was wronc to admit in the Constitution the 


If we would gain a deeper and clearer impres- | , 

sion of the extent and strength of the conviction, 
embodied in this memorable expression of Mr. 
Manson, we need to remember that, at the Time 
and Place where the Constitution Convention 
gat, the Illustrious Congress of the old Confedera- 
tion was also in Session ; and that the Ordinance 
for the Government of the Territory northwest 
of the River Ohio was adopied and promulgated 
by that Congress, only two months before the 
Convention closed its important labors. The 
vote upon the adoption of this ordinance, taken, 
‘as it were, in the very presence of the Conven- 
tion, was nearly unanimous. Only a single ne- 
gative was opposed to this great measure, long 
afterwards declared, and not untruly, te have been 
a Pillar of Cloud by day and of Fire by night, 
in the settlement and government of the north- 
western States. This Ordinance, therefore, may 
be referred to, with absolute confidence, as an 
infallible exponent of the true sentiment of the 
Revolutionary Fathers in regard to any princi- 
ple established by it. What then, on looking 
into this Ordinance, do we find the sentiment of 
our Fathers to have been in regard to slavery ? 
While we answer this question from the Venera- 
ble Record itself, let it be remembered that the 
Territory northwest of the River Ohio was the 
whole territory, subject to the control of the 
United National will; that this Territory had 
een made thus subject by the Cessions of 
slaveholding states; and that slaveholding states 
and slaveholders concurred in the adoption of 
the Ordinance for its future Government. Had 
the members of this Congress or the Framers of 
the Constitution suppose? that slavery was to ex- 
ist permenantly in the Country :—had it been 
desired that slavery should be extended beyond 
the boundaries of the then existing states which 
ganction it, can any man believe that this Terri_ 
tory, ceded to the Union by slaveholding states, 
and by Virginia chiefly, would have been made 
dy their own act and by the act of Virginia es- 
pecially, forever inaccessible to slavery? It is 
Ympossible. Yet hear the Ordinance :—« There 
shall be NEITHER SLAVERY NOR INVOLUNTARY SER- 
ywirupe ux satp Terrirory, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted ;—Provided al- 
ways, that ‘any person escaping into the same 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
in any one of the original states, may be lawfully 
reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming 
his or her labor or service as aforesaid.” 


i 
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"H we examine the constitution in the light of 
‘Mr. Manison’s remark, and of this Perpetual and 
contemporancous interdict against slavery in the 
Northwestern Territory, and of the concurring 
Testimony of the writersof that day, we shall have 
little difficulty in ascertaining the true construc- 
tion and import of those clauses, which have re- 
ference to Slavery. That there are such clauses 
in the constitution no man can deny, though its 
franers were careful to employ language which 
implied no recognition of the rightfulness of 
slaveholding. But it can hardly escape the ob- 
servation of the most careless reader that each of 
these clauses refers to slavery as existing in the 
‘several states under state laws, and not to its ex- 
istence under the authority and sanction of the 
Nation in any Territory or District subject ex- 
eclusively to the National Government. The 
clause, relating to fugitives from service, speaks 
of persons held to service in one State escaping 
into another State, The clause, in relation to 
taxation and representation, speaks of the appor- 
tionment of both among the States, in a ratio to 
be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons three fifths of all other persons. 
And so of every clause in the Constitution re- 
lating, in any way, to slavery, there is not a sin- 
gle sentence—a single line—a single word in 
that Great Charter which establishes and nation- 
_alizes Slavery. On the contrary, the whole aim 

and scope of the Constitution is to limit and lo- 
The fact of its 


calize it, existence in some of} 


the States is referred io, ia language carefully 
chosen for the express purpose of avoiding all 


to this frct ; but there is no warrant or sanction 
for the establishment or continuance of slave- 
a Christian Voter in} holding 


; any extent whatever, 
) 


Lam | Within State limits, is destitute of Constitutional 
warrantor sanction, let us enquire whether, except 
within those limits, it can have any legal exist- 


ence at all ? 


all. is the creature of positive institutions. No 


exertion of force for this purpose is sanctioned 


elementary and indisputable proposition of uni- 
versal law. 


nonslaveholders. 
of Lunsford against Coquillon, 14 Martiers Louis- 
iana Reports 101 :—The highest Court of Louis- 
iana says, «the relation of owner and slave is, 
in the States of this Union, where it has a legal 
existence, the Creature OF MUNICIPAL LAaw.”— 
Take another sample from a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Mississipi, found in Walker’s 
Reports, page 36, 
Reason and the Laws of nature. 
can only exist, through municipal Regulations.” 


Law,—if it can only exist in virtue of such Law, 
the question at once arises, 


lanes [ Me. M _|that Slavery the Creature,—in virtue of what 
that Convention from the pen of Mr. MAnISON | 124. does that Slavery exist, which, in this Coun- 


try and beyond the territorial limits of any State, 
offends the sense of Justice and of natuial Right ? 
We have already seen that the Constitution af- 


gislative authority, not derived from and inferior 
~ ry i y 3? . . on! 
Idea that there could be Property in May. to the Constitution ;—beyond such limits, then, 


Slavery which the constitution itself does not 
afford. 
not clearly and inevitably this ? 
Country, except within the limits of some States, 
Slavery, being condemned by Reason and the laws 
of nature and destitute of all constitutional or le- 
gal sanction, cannot exist ? : 


seems to stand in no need of support from author- 


plication is such that I gladly add the weight of 
authority to the weight of argumentative demon- 


and invite my readers to fortify theirs, by refer- 
ence to the opinion of Judge McLean, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, found in 
15 Peters Reports 507, which, no doubt, expres- 
ses the sense of a majority of the Judges. 
says that eminent Judge «if slaves are consider- 
ed in some of the States as merchandize, that 
cannot divest them of the leading and control- 


signated in the Constitution. 
properly is giventhem by the local law. 
is respected and all rights under it are protected 
by the federal authorities ; but the constitution 
acts upon slaves AS PERSONS, AND NOT AS PRO- 
PERTY.” 


beyond all reasonable question, by argument and 
by authority, needs to be carried out into practi- 
cal application, and would have been so carried 
out, had we not strangely degenerated from the 
spirit of our Fathers, 
Slavery should be extended beyond the limits of 


‘pendent of local state law, and doomed, as they 


proper re lation between man and man, and cer- 


tain provisions are secn to be framed in reference 


beyond State limits, in any way, or, to 


Having thusaseertained that Slavery, except 


It is certain that Slavery, wherever it exists at 


nan can hold another man asa slave by natural 
Wherever the 


ight, or at all, except by force. 
nd aided by the public force in the form of law 
This is an 
It is found inalmost every book of 


udicial decisions, whether by slaveholders «or 
Take a sample from the case 


«Slavery is condemned by 
It exists, and 


If then Slavery be the creature of positive 


’ 


Of what Law is 


ords us no sanction toSlavery except within State 
imits ;—beyond such limits there can be no le- 
10 legislative authority can afford a sanction to 


Is it 
That in this 


What, then, is the inference ? 


This inference, clear and inevitable as it is, 


ty, and yet the importance of its practical ap- 


tration. I gladly fortify my own conviction 


cc If” 


ing quality of persons, by which they are de- 
The character of 
This law 


Now this constitutional principle, thus placed 


They did not intend that 


the original states; they so framed the constitu- 
tion as to confine slavery within state limits ; 
they found it and left it the creature and the de- 
supposed, to gradual extinction. Never—nev- 
er would our Fathers have admitted into the 
constitution, even the provisions which it con- 
tains, relating to slavery in the States, could they 
have foreseen whereunto the compromise, then 
unhappily made, would grow! Upon us then, 
their descendants, devolves the solemn duty of 
bringing this great principle into contact with 
the actual administration of our government.— 
And with what results ? 


If slavery cannot constitutionally exist in this 
Country except within State limits, how can it 
exist in the District of Columbia or in Florida ? 
Is it said « By compact and by treaty?” But 
what compact or treaty can be of higher authori- 
ty than the constitution? If the constitution 
does not warrant slaveholding beyond state lim- 
its, how can such a warrant be derived from a 
compact or atreaty? I do not admit, but abso- 
lutely deny the existence of any such compact 
or treaty; but if stipulation had been piled on 
stipulation, and covenant heaped upon covenant 
to establish or continue slavery in this Country, 
elsewhere than within state limits, all would have 
been of no avail, so long as the constitution re- 
mained unchanged. Slavcholding, then, in the 
District of Columbia and in Florida is sheer usur- 
pation, without foundation or support in the 
Constitution or in Constitutional law. 


Taking the same great principle to enlighten 
our investigation, let us ask, under what law are 
men held as beasts for market upon the open 
Sea, beyond the Territorial Jurisdiction of any 
State ?. What is the Jaw for an American Ship 
as it floats upon the broad ocean, with the Amer- 
ican Flag streaming over it? Not, assuredly, the 
local law of any State, but the general law of 
the Union, supreme over all which is the Amer- 
ican Constitution. And if this Constitution 
« acts upon all men as persons and not as pro- 
perty” how clear is it that the moment a man, 
held as.a slave under the local law of the State, 
passes, beyond the reach of that law, within 
the exclusive operation of the general law of 
the whole Nation, his chains fall off at once, 
and le becomes, by laws human as well as laws 


divine, a freeman. Entertaining this view of 


sary to resort to British law or the laws of Na. 
tions to demonstrate the freedom of the men of 
the Creole. It was enough that they were 

upon an American ship, beneath the American 

Flag, and beyond the limits of any slave state. - 
That made them legally free. Let this great 
principle, then, be carried out into all our diplo- 
macy, into all our legislation, into all our judi- 
cial administration, into all our executive action, 
and how soon would our Country liftup her head 


among the nations! How speedily would slave- 


‘ry disappear from the land, as State after State, 


ashamed of its long injustice, and animated by 
the glorious example of the General Government, 
would hasten to proclaim liberty throughout all 
her borders! How gloriously would our consti- 
tution then fulfil the purposes of its noble fra- 
mers, by producing a more perfect union, by pre- 
serving domestic tranquility, by establishing jus- 
tice and by securing the blessings of Liberty ! 

And-now, Christian Voter, have you any con- 
cern in all this? Do you vote for men to rep- 
resent you in the Halls of Legislation and in 
the seats of Executive Power, who might and 
who should give practical effect to this great 
fundamental principle, but do not? Do you act 
with parties, whose success—nay whose very 
existence depends upon keeping this principle 
out of sight and in abeyance? And will -you 
What have 
Has the sacrifice 
and suppression of great principles of constitu- 
tional right and Moral duty brought solid pros- 
perity and permanent advantage ?_ Look through 
the land. Do you not see, every where, the vis- 
ible tokens of Almighty Displeasure? What 
means this wreck of credit, this prostration of 
industry, this destruction of confidence between 
manand man, this wide spreading licentiousness, 
this confusion of counsels, and these portents of 
What mean 
Oh Christian Voter! ask your- 


continue so to vote and so to act ? 
you gained by it hitherto ? 


convulsion at home and abroad? 
these things ? 
self again and again that question ; and consider 
with yourself whether, when you consecrated 
your all to the service of your Gop—that Goo 
who will surely avenge the oppressed upon the 
oppressor,—you did not come under a solemn 
pledge to use your right of suffrage, also, for the 
promotion of his Glory, by securing to every inha- 
bitant of the Land, at least so far as the Constitu- 
tion of your Country will allow, the blessings of 
equal justice and equal Liberty ? 
LayMan, 








Potators.— The following hints upon the use 
of potatoes are important. 

‘Though potatoes are of great value as a nu- 
tricious and wholesome article of food, it is very 
important to their deserving this character, that 
they should be mealy, and in good condition, 
and that they should be thoroughly dressed, 
yet not overdone and watery. Frequent oppor- 
tunities of examination after death have convin- 
ced me that watery and underdone potatoes are 
the most indigestible articles taken into the 
stomach as food. It must also be observed, 
that, with individuals of very weak digestion, it 
is sometimes necessary to enjoin not only care 
as to quality, but greatly to limit the quantity,or 
wholly suspend the use of potatoes as well as of 
other vegetables.” 














To Housekeepers. 


New Linen Goods, just received from Auction. 
4-4 Housewife Irish Linen, superior make. A large 
assortment of Linen Shectings. Damask Table Cloths, 
all sizes. Do. Napkins, together with a great variety of 
Linen Towelling, Diapers and Crash, including a full 
assortment of DRY GOODS of all descriptions, which 
will be sold at low prices, 
CHARLES WISE, 
NW corner of Arch and Fifth streets, Philada, 
april 6—3m. 





$5,000 Reward! 

The above reward has been offered, and is now renew- 
ed to an indefinite length of time, to any one, profession- 
al or private, who will show to the satisfaction of twelve 
respectable citizens, that Dr. Duncan’s Expectorant Rem- 
edy has ever failed to do all that the proprietor claimed it 
would do, 


acp The above medicine is recommended for Consump- 
tion, Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, Spituing of Blood, dith- 
culty of Breathing, pain in the Side, Breast and Chest, 
Whooping Cough, and all diseasesof the Liver and 
Lungs, as being the best remedy extant, entirely free of 
Opium or its spiritual preparations, which is the main 
ingredient in the numerous Quack nostrums forced upon 
the community by unprincipied persons, regardless of the 
great injury they should know such mixtures always pro- 
cure, 

aP Dr. Duncan’s Expectorant remedy is entirely free 
of Opium, and all other violent narcolics, and may be used 
with perfect safety by all under any circumstances, 

(cP Sold only at Ne. 77 Sycamore street, near Lower 
Market street. Price one dollar. 





THE NEW YORK WATCHMAN, 


devoted to 
The interests of protestant christianity, literature, 
science, education, the arls, agriculture, the 
moral enterprise of the age, and to the 
diffusion of genera! intelligence 





“Knowledge is as the light of heaven: free, pure, 
pleasant, exhaustless, It invites all to possession; it ad- 
mits of no pr-emption, no rights exclusive, no monop- 
oly.” 

oe 
For six years, this paper has been gaining in 
the confidence of the public. Its charactgr 
as an 
Independent, Religious, and Literary journal, 

Is now fully established, as is evident from 
its cirenlation among alll classes of the commu- 
nity. . ‘Those who desire 

A GOOD FAMILY NEWSPAPER, } 
Free from those features of Sectarianism, which are 
offensive'to the spirit of Christianity—a paper which ad 
mits suitable articles on dl subjects upon which the 
community need to be infrmed—a paper open, espe 
cially to the claims of sufering humanity, may be as 
sured that no efforts willbe spared to render this accep 
table and worthy of thet patronage. Ithas a large 

; number of 

Able and intiligent correspondents, 
Whose communications will enrich its columns, 
from time to time, on 
Natural and Revealed Theology, Revivals, Missions, 

Human Rights Temperance; Education, 

Sabbath snd Common Schools, 

Moral Reform, Healili, Agriculture, Geology, Physiology, 
Natural and Mental Philosophy, Music, 
Reviews of Books &c. &c, 

Iu a wordit occupies a field of usefulness, not 
appropriated by any other periodical in this, or 
any other country. 

The Seventh Volume commenced January 
1,1832. ‘heprice is only ‘'wo. Dollars a 
Year, in Zdvance; and this is sufficiently low 

to putin within the reach of all, 

* ,” Reader, you have a personal interest in the New 
York Watchman! For, he who has a heart to know 
his whole duty, whose SOUL thirsts for information on 
all those subjects most directly connected with MAN’S 








recognition or approbation of it asa just and 


our Constitution, I have never thought it neces- 


highest happiness, will find assistance in~ the columns 


t other kinds. 





FOR SALE CHEAP! 
“Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Ill. Any individual wishing this work 
can have it by application to the subscriber. ‘Third edi- 
tion, published by the American ‘Tract Society. 
D. D. NELSON. 
Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct, 5, 1841. 


WEDDING CAKE MANUFACTORY, 
FANCY CAKE STORE, 
AND WHOLESALE AXD RETAIL 
CONFECTIONARY. 
Fifth st, 5 doors Eust of Vine, North side. 


The subscriber having succeeded to the business of J. 
A, Burnett, respectfully invites his friends and the public 
in general to his display of Christmas, New Year cakes and 
Confectionaries, begs leave to inform them that all atten- 
tion will be paid to their orders, and the same punctually 
executed, 


December 22nd, 1841. 
NOTIC EweeMILK-=--MILK 





SAMUEL A. ALLEY. 





We are now prepared to inform onr friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their names and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 

C. M. MeErreELL, 
N. H. MeErReELL. 


R. H. BLACKMER & CO. 


Tec-tutal Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Near Float Bride, Cleveland. 
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WE HAVE TRIED DOCTOR JOS. PRIESTLEY 
PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them the best néibilious 
Medicine that we have ever used in our families. We 
are acquainted with several families in this city who 
give them the preference to all other kinds, on 
account of their mildness, and at the same time, cer- 
tainty of action—WV, Y. Examiner. 

MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these 
ruly valuable Antibilious Pills have been sold in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, Mexico, and Texas, 
since the first of January, cighteen hundred and thirty- 
five. 

HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day 
they were induced, by a friead, to try a Box of Dr. 
Peter’s Pills. 

They are in use as a Family Medicine, and all who 
have used them give them the preference to all other 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and 
easy aperient—being mild in their action at the same 
time; though, in their operation, producing neither 
sickness, griping, nor debility. 

Doctor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these last four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 
majority of cases, the most valuable Pills I have ever 
used, JOHN CASE, M. D. 

For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, I 
would recommend Peters’ Pills in preference to all 
R. H. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 
The following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM- 

MERSON, is considered sufficient 

{ have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr. 
Jos. Priestly Peters’ Vegetable Antibilious Pills,and con- 
sider them the Best Famity Menicine I have ever used. 

Given up to Die. 

How many are given up to die that might be saved by 
Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine in the world, and 
the easiest taken, 

Consumption 

Sweeps off thousands, yearly, in the United States, 
that Sherman’s Cough Lozenges would cure when noth- 
‘ing else would even relieve, Ministers of the Gospel 
have added their testimony to that effect. 

Coughs and Colds, 
neglected, lead to consumption and death, when a few of 


| the Lozenges would effect a cure in one or two days. 'T'ry 


them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle. 

Over 3,000 persons have given their names — 
the last year as a reference of the wonderful virtues o 
these Cough Lozenges. ‘They cure all recent cases in a 
few hours, seldom requiring more than one day to cure 
the most distressing ones, 


The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oneida Confer- 
ence, was given up as incurable, believed to be on the 
verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope 
of relief, till he tried these Lozenges. ‘They relieved him 
immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, 
so that he could resume his duties as a minister of the 
gospel. He recommends them to all who are consump- 
tive or have any derangement of their lungs, as the 
greatest medicine in the known world, He has witness- 
ed their effects on several others, and always with the 
happiest results. He says so great a remedy through the 
blessing of Divine Providence, should be the common 
property of all, and in every family on the face of the 
earth. 


The Rev. Doctor LEastmond, of this city, gave a 
few to a lady, a friend of his, who had been given up 
by her physician and friends as in the last stage of 
Consumption. The first Lozenge gave her consid- 
erable relief, so that she was encouraged to persevere 
in their use;and through the blessing of God they re- 
stored her to perfect health, 


Mr. Henry S, Banker, 97 Green st. was cured of a 
very bad cough he suffered from several weeks, by only 
5 Lozonges, when all other remedies had no effect on, 
him whatever, 

Mr.G.T. Matthews,8 Caroline st., suffered a year with 
a very hard,tight cough,pain in the side,spitting of blood 
and all the usual symptoms of consumption, The Lo- 
aenges relieved him immediately, and in a few weeks 
zestored him to perfect health, He says they are the 
greatest medieine in the world. 


When such clergymen asthe Rev. Mr. Anthony, 
Eastmond and Hancock, and such physicians as Mott, 
Cheeseman, Smith, Rogers, and those named above, 
sanction the use of any article of medicine, the public 
need not hesitate to place reliance upon it, Such are 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 

Children Die 


of worms, after months and sometimes years of suffer- 
ing, without the parent’s knowing the cause—little sus- 
pecting worms are literally eating them up. Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges have cured hundreds and 
thousands of such cases. Any child will take them. 
Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Proved in more than 400,000 cases to be infallible; the 
only certain worm-destroying medicine ever discovered, 
Many diseases arise from worms and occasiou long and 
intense suffering and even death, without their ever 
being suspected; grown persons are very often aftlicted 
with them and are doctored for various complaints, 
without any benefit; when one dose of these Lozenges 
would speedily cure them. 

Ur. J. Murphy, 90 North st. Philadelphia, was ap- 
plied to by a poor woman, whose daughter, 7 years old, 
had been sick for nearly 3 years; her stomach was as 
large as a grown person’s, her arms and legs so swollen 
that she could not walk or help herself, although she 
could eat as much as two laboring men. ‘T'wo celebra- 
ted doctors had exhausted their skill without any benefit; 
the father had spent all he could raise and was dis- 
couraged; he abandoned all idea of doing any thing 
more for her, and looked to death alone, to take her out 
of her misery. Mr, Murphy believing it a case of 
worms, gave hera box of Sherman’s Lozenges, and in 
two days she returned with joy beaming imher eyes, 
and said the Lozenges had saved her child’s life. ‘The 
first dose brought away nearly a pint of worms in one 
living mass, she afterwards counted over 800 that were 
discharged, besides the mass,which she could not count, 
The child was literally eaten up with them—another 
living witness of the almost miraculous efficacy of 
Sherman’s Lozenges, 

My Poor Back 
will break, it is so weak, and pains me constantly. 
What shall I do? Get one of Sherman’s Poor man’s 
Plasters, with his name on it, and it will cure you in a 
few hours, as itdid Mr. Hoxie. 
Sherman’s Poor Man’s Plaster. 

The best strengthening Plaster in the world, and a 
sovereign remedy for pains, or weakness in the back, 
loins, side, breast, neck, Jiabs, joints, rheumatism, 
lumbago, &c. &¢, 





Several persons have called at the warehouse, to 


express their surprise and thanks, at the almost mi- 
raculous cure these plasters have effected, 

Jos. W, Hoxie, E'sq., who had been so afflicted with 
rheumatism, as to be unable to dress himself without 
assistance, was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to get up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongue pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
sudden and signal relief he had received from the best 
of all remedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N, J., an 
old Revolutionary Soldier, was so afflicted with Rheu- 
matism, that he could scarcely help himself—these 
plasters entively cured him. 

Dre J. Peter’s Pills. Large size box containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr. A. Sherman’s Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct. A. Sher- 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, only 12 1-2 cents a piece. 

Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- 
cines—Wm. H. Harrison & Harrison & Glascoe, 
Cincinnati; A, Avery & Co. Granville; Ridgeway 
Murphy & Co. Ripley; A. Graham & Co. Franklin 
Buildings, Cleveland; Watson, Druggist, Massillon, 
Most every merchant in the U. S., Mexico and West 
Indies, 





VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS. 


Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by Truman & Smith, 
Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 

Twentieth Edition of Mason's Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having. been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work, By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, ete, etc; 
and by his brother, ‘T. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, etc.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not in former 
editions. ‘he Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with each‘lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. ‘The above work is now 
known by the general title of “.1uson’s Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One. It is intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections. And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. ‘The 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestowed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that it is the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for cMurches of all denominations. 
From numerous Recommendations the following are 
selected, 


From the Boston Spectator. 
We hope allwill encourage ‘Mason’s Sacred Harp- 
We speak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 
From the New York Evangelist, 
Mason’s Sacred Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
uf church music extant, for congregations any-where. 
From the Baptist Advocate: 
Mason’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in this new collection. Noone man 
in our country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He has given us_ the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” etc., all valuable 
works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but itis safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of ‘‘gems.in Melody and Harmounye 
Every denomination will promote devotional Pslmody 
by adapting this collection as the standard of church 
music, 
From Mr. Billings, Professor of Sacred Music. 

Muson’s Socred Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
ever seen. It is emphatically sacred music. I will en- 
courage its general introduction, 


From the Journal, 

We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. The volume 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of 
almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled 
“ the beauties of music.” ‘The tunes-are admirably adap- 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest effect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends,. The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make mnsic subordinate to sentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


From M. Hamilton, Direetor of music in the 
Methodist Church, Wheeling. 

We are using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song, 
The tunes are well suited to the different variety of me- 
tres, and it is a desireable collection for churches and 
schools, 

Just Published. 

Vol. II.—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Music.—Vol. I. contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, etc. etc. This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itself, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an adUstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended variety as regards style, metre and 
adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 
hoped will receive a patronage in some degree commen- 
surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 
have been employed in its production, 

The following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians. 

From a Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic 4- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th. 

“ The Sacred Harp, Vol, II, has been carefully 
examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work,” 

It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor te furnish [1N THE Sacrep Harp,] an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perma- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion vf Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 

A COPY OF THE RECORDS, 


C. R. FOLGER, Sec’y. of the Academy. 


From the “Handel Musical Society,” of W. R, Colleze, 
Hudson, 

Tur Sacrep Hane, Vorume II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is a rich addition to our Library. Its 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 
lished, By order of the Society, 

. W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Odserver.] 


«Mason's Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Mu- 
sic, Vol. 2nd.-We hesitate not, most{coufidently to recom- 
mend this as_ a book of extrordinary merit; one of the 
best, if not the very best collections of Church Music 
ever issued from the American press, Jt will be held in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 
and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. Mr, Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 
beautiful and classical harmonies, combining that striking 
purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, ‘The beau- 
tiful typography of the work will speak for itself. 

From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 
ln College. 

For a few years pasty we have made _ selections for 
Church Music from the*Sacred Harp,” Volumel. 1 
have ever esteened it a bautiful collection, comprising a 
great variety of chaste and approved tunes in ali the usua 
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Volume II.--I approve most fully: your plan of 

lishing new selections and arrangements in anne 
volumes, by which purchasers are relieved from the 
necessity of repeatedly buying the same music, The : 
cond volume, is, in its rythmical character various it 
melodies are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—the ee 
mony rich, flowing and impressive, It should, § “a 
means, accompany the first volume,—especially in th - 
Chars which are somewhat advanced, I doubt pe 
will secure to the publishers an extensive putrineae a rs 
I shall do what I can to extend its circulation, = 
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FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR 


as, 

SALE. 

A delightful Country Seat, situated upon a McAdam; 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a excellent nei om 
“12D dor. 


hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house oe 
rooms, a hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 tilieae : 
frame barn with a carriage house and stat ‘a 4 good 
cistern and a spring. The grounds are well : well, a 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, a Toate with 
with shrubs and evergreens, 7 Ane emnbellished 
A handsome Country Seat w 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 mi 
provements comprise an excellent brick hous 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches and a larg se i 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a ! = 
orchard of choice peach, plum, ap; 
is part level and part rolling, 
A superior Country S@, distant 5 il 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which ne a from town, 
and 10 in wood, The buildings once 9 Cultivation; 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall a Me excellent 
cellar; a brick barn,a stone spring nica op and large 
smoke house, The grounds are well stocked wie = 
apple, peach, pear, plum and quince trees, a d a 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Ca a : hae 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentanas ane a 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in satiate “ fortune, 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society, ® benutifi 
A fertile Faria of 80 acres, situated 5 miles f 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame boys —. 
ang > house with 4 ro 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn ss 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden, The rF : d rigs 
well located for cultivation, watered With sp a '8 good, 
ced with posts and rails, “Prings, and fen- 
A fertile farm of 100 acres, located § mi 
and close toa MeAdamized road. It has 90 i 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees nye 
house with 5 rooms, acellar anda porch, a pe hohe 
barn, a store room, a well, and several s win a The 
land is rich and level, — so 
A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land, | 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from town ina oh “i 
and populous district. The house is in Cotta iain 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a Jaree ie . = 
gallery. ‘The outbuildings comprise a frame barn ten 
house, and wood house, The grounds arg sinatied aden 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with nie and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells it 
pumps, and a small stream, saa _ 
A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 
town, ina healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivati 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: pn 
frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house a well 
and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden a "i 
yard well paled. ‘The land is chiefly in grass ster 
quality and well located for tillage, — 
A Farm of 60 acres, situated upon a Turhpike road 
8 miles fiom town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house ae 
4 rooms, a good frame barn with a stone cellar oi st S 
a well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plam lade 
apple and cherry treees; and a garden well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. Tho 
land is good, well watered with springs, and located 
both sides ef the road, — 
A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture, si 
auted upon a Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincir ann 
near a populous town. ‘The improvements sebiinete 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet with tell 2 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 par an 2 , 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots, acorn erib ihr 
bnshels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet 2 ae 
2 orchards, a garden with goosberry sagliekien rf 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with « Pot 
plum, peach and pear trees. The soil consists of fuk 
bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and med 
with numerous springs. 
A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 miles 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame h vase 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well wt " 
pump, 3 log buildings, many springs and an cibaaied 
—_ —_ prowel and cherry trees, good kinds, 
ant ] od Gua ie i ee oe ° 
esate — ality, and is in the Vicinity of g 
A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 
situated 28 miles from town, 
in a healthy and respectable nei 
are several churchesand schools. ‘The improvements co 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 rooms a mh 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib Wa sen 
and asmoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced pao 
supplied with springs and a run, 
A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 
upon a road, and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in 
culture, a house with 4 rooms anda porch, a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs, alsoa well, a peach enhund 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry currant 
and quince trees, Tho land is chiefly rich bottom well 
watered and fenced. , 
A good Farm of 166 acres, situated neara Turnpike 
road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, an 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall a cellar 
and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a emokehouse 
a large orchard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gar- 
den, 2 wells, several springs anda creek, The soil ia 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 
A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown. ‘There are 50 
acres in cultivation, atwo story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokehouse, and a good orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quince trees, The fand is rich 
and level. 
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A Farm of 185 acres, with 65 in tillage, located upon 
a Turnpike road, a few _miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall, 
It has a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather- 
boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well 
an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, and 
alarge sugar camp. 'he soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 
An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niami 
Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 
and arable land, a capital fiame honse built in Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two com- 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, a 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘he soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs andthe Miamiriver. It consists of hill and 
vale advantageously located for culture, 
A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon aTurnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town in the Miami Valley. ‘I'he improvements comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and a 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door; 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land, ‘I'he soil con- 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage ' 
Itis a superior farm, 
A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio in 
Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 
acorn crib, a stable, and several log houses: also an 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 
trees; also strawberry and asparagus beds, ‘The lJand is 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for culture. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full in information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid. where a list of 200 to 300 Farms, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale. 
Farmers and Citizens, who wish to dispose of their 
‘estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 
of an extensive advertisement of their property in Eng- 
lish and German, without cost to them, unless sales be 
eflected, 
Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upon 
Mortgage, or the best personal security at long periods; 
or 6 per cent, at 20 days sight 
Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, assoon as the 
payment is advised by the English Bankers. ‘The mon- 
ey can besent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrs. 
Baring, Brethers & Co, London, to the account of 
Thomas Emery of Cincinnati. 
Annuities, English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 
of England Notes bought and sold, 
Emigrants can rely upon obtaining correct and valua- 
ble information, which the experience of more than nine 
years in the sale of Real Estate in Cincinnati enables mo 
to give. Apply to- # 

THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, No. 11, Lust Fourth Sle 
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